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IRE POPES Coie 


Be Constructive in Y our Fight 
Against Communism 


Help Us Educate European Children 
Give Them Christian Principles and 
Democratic Standards 


THE POPE’S CHILDREN WAR RELIEF was started 
in 1945, was recognized and approved by Pope 
Pius XII and has tried to aid the needy in the name 
of the American people. 


890 children have had 1 year in accredited convent 
schools. 


830 children have had 2 to 5 years of schooling. 


1,300 European families have been rehabilitated in 
Central Europe. 


6,500 Displaced Persons have received food and 
clothing. 


670,000 pounds of food and clothing have been dis 
tributed by our field workers. 


THE POPE’S CHILDREN WAR RELIEF 
has helped Displaced Persons by providing opportunities 


in new countries: 
4 to Italy 55 to Switzerland 
15 to Australia 13 to Latin America 
59 to the U. S. A. 
In the United States work has been found for 21 men 


and women, mostly heads of families; scholarships have 
been secured for 19 girls and 9 boys. 


A Few Dollars Will Save a Child from the 
Terrors of the Road Gang 


What Are You Doing to Combat This Evil’ 


Give now . . . a dime means a meal . . . a few dollars 
may mean a life. 





Fatuer James O’LOUGHLEN, Treasurer 
Tue Pore’s CuitpreEN War RELIEF 
148 Main Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Please enter my contribution enclosed $. © 
for THE POPE’S CHILDREN WAR RELIEF. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Who Owns Ireland? 


Tue Fogarty amendment to the 
Foreign Aid bill provided for the 
banning of Marshall Plan aid to 
Britain as long as the partition of 
Ireland continues. It passed by a 
vote of 99 to 66 in the House but 
was eventually killed. However it 
threw a momentary scare into the 
Administration as well as into the 
British Labor Government. 

A New York Times editorial com- 
mented: “We can pass over as of 
psychological rather than economic 
interest the efforts made in the 
House to use E.C.A. as a device to 
unify Ireland. ...” In other words, 
a crowd of wild Irishmen were just 
having a lot of in- 
nocent fun ranting 
about an altogether 
irrelevant question. 
I was disappointed 
to find this attitude in the Times for 
it has overtones of the London no- 
tion that Irish-American opinion in 
the United States is merely the ex- 
pression of an erratic, hysterical, 
inconsequential and misinformed 
minority. Evelyn Waugh claims 
that you will find more anti-Brit- 
ish feeling in the Third Avenue 


Evelyn 
Waugh, 
Tourist 


saloons of New York City than in 
Dublin, and in this he is probably 
right. But he is dead wrong in his 
implication that you will find a real 
cross section of Irish-American 
opinion in these temples of inebri- 
ation. 

Not among the riffraff in beer 
joints but in the homes of hard 
working, religious, thoughtful Irish- 
Americans will you find a true pic- 
ture of Irish-American opinion. The 
stage Irishman is an ebullient, furi- 
ous fellow but the average Irish- 
American is just as rational and 
right-minded as any of his neigh- 
bors. He doesn’t foam at the mouth 
every time he hears the word Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Waugh may have inside in- 
formation about saloons but I know 
that my Irish-American parents 
never inoculated their children with 
Anglophobia. We hated homework 
and abominated the New York 
Giants and we knew 
what a devil old 
Cromwell was but 
we were too busy 
with baseball and football to nurse 
an ancient grudge against the Brit- 


Fighting 
Cromwell 
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ish. We read and re-read T. A. 
Daly’s poem about the thrush “that 
sang so sweetly in the fields about 
Athlone” and we luxuriated in 
vicarious nostalgia as we listened 
to the martial beat of “O’Donnell 
Abu” or the wail in “Danny Boy,” 
but we didn’t feel any high and 
holy compulsion to hate the British 
in order to love the songs of our 
ancestors. 


Fowcme a vast bloc of American 
opinion, these many millions of 
Irish-Americans deserve the _ re- 
spectful consideration of the Labor 
Government with regard to the 
question of the partition of Ireland. 
The Irish-American is puzzled by 
the apparent indifference of the 
Laborites to the whole problem. 
Their economic welfare depends on 
holding American good will and yet 
they ignore, for in- 
stance, the resolu- 
tion passed by the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor protesting partition. 
At the greatest crisis in England’s 
history, they persist in following a 
policy that antagonizes a large seg- 
ment of the only nation that can 
help them. Even Mrs. Roosevelt 
made no impression when she wrote 
in her “My Day” column: “It does 
seem foolish however not to let this 
question of a United Ireland be de- 
cided by the people of Ireland them- 
selves by a vote.” 

The stand of the Laborites is that 
the people in the six northern 
counties can decide whether to stay 
with the United Kingdom or to 
unite with Ireland. The British 
House of Commons decided in the 
Ireland Act that the Six Counties 
could settle their own problems. 
Therefore the Labor Government 
washes its hands of the whole af- 


AFL 
Protests 


fair (but meanwhile leaves a Brit- 
ish Army of occupation in the 
North). In other words, the House 
of Commons decided that it would 
not allow the Irish people in gen- 
eral to have anything to say about 
the government of six counties of 
Ireland. 

Isn’t that precisely what we 
fought the Revolutionary War 
about? We said that Great Britain 
would not have the right to govern 
one inch of the Colonies. It was the 
same British Commons that decided 
to declare war on America when she 
wanted an absolute right of self- 
determination. We know what 
would have been the Colonists’ an- 
swer if the House of 
Commons offered to 
partition the Colo- 
nies with .\e Tories 
in control in the Northeastern 
States and the Americans in con- 
trol of the remainder! In his sensi- 
tive study of the Partition question, 
Michael de la Bedoyere says that the 
right of “self-determination” is not 
always a blessing: he points to the 
freed British and Dutch colonies in 
South Asia. Yet that right must be 
respected and no nation can grab 
the land of another nation in order 
to “protect” that land. My good 
friend would not admit that the end 
justifies the means. 


Self-Deter- 
mination 


Sin BASIL BrRooKE, Prime Minister 
of the Six Counties and now in the 
United States, claims that the dif- 
ferences between the North and the 
South are “a war between irrecon- 


cilable ideas.” Herbert Matthews 
some time ago remarked that the 
primary and basic difference is one 
of religion. That, however, can- 
not be the justification for splitting 
up a nation in two parts. Every 
country in the world has a dissent- 
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ing minority, whether in politics or 
religion. Shall we split up the 
United States simply because cer- 
tain States went Republican in the 
last election? Or shall we allow 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island to 
secede from the Union on religious 
grounds? 

The problem of differences of re- 
ligion could be solved rather easily 
if England would release its grip 
on the Six Counties. A Parliament 
could be set up for all Ireland which 
could give, if necessary, the right 
to the Six Counties to rule them- 
selves as a unit within the national 
body. 

But to return to the question of 
religion: who made religion the 
burning issue it is today in the Six 
Counties? Why is it that Protes- 
tants and Catholics seem to be able 
to live in harmony elsewhere today 
but not in the Six Counties? The 
responsibility for this synthetic 
bigotry can be laid squarely on the 
shoulders of meddling British poli- 
ticians who stirred up religious hate 
for party purposes. When Glad- 
stone proposed that the Irish people 
rule -themselves, the opposition 
party fought the proposal tooth and 
nail. Winston Churchill tells how 
his father, Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, leader of the 
‘Tories, went on a 
rabble - rousing tour 
of Ulster. He in- 
cited the Protestants 
to riot. “So savage, repeated and 
prolonged were the disturbances, 
breaking out again and again in 
spite of all efforts to suppress them, 
that they became in the end the sub- 
ject of a Parliamentary Commis- 
sion, the evidence and report of 
which are not pleasant reading and 
proved, when finally published, 
damaging to the Orange Party.” 


Rabble- 
rousing 
Father 
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I 1912 Asquith made a similar pro- 
posal that the Irish should have 
Home Rule and this time it was 
Bonar Law who led the Tories and 
stoked the fires. When things 
looked bad for the Tories, they 
gathered a gang called “The Car- 
sonite Volunteers.” Armed with 
illegally obtained weapons they 
threatened to resist any Parliamen- 
tary Act granting Home Rule. As- 
quith surrendered and then pro- 
posed partition of Ireland as a com- 
promise. 

The First World War broke out 
and 300,000 Irishmen enlisted un- 
der the assurance that Ireland 
would be given its freedom after the 
war. Men like the poets MacDonagh 
and Pearse didn’t 
trust these promises 
and they staged an 
uprising at Easter 
in 1916. Freedom and culture 
shrieked when these great idealists 
were shot down like dogs. Finally 
in 1920 Lloyd George’s Bill for the 
Better Government of Ireland be- 
came a law that divided Ireland in- 
to two parts. There was the usual 
prelude: incitement of the Protes- 
tants of the North against the Cath- 
olics. Surely if these British party 
politicians will keep their hands off 
Ulster for awhile, the religious 
steam will cool. 


Murdered 
Poets 


oa Protestants of Ulster, in 
spite of religious agitators, never 
wanted partition. They were just 
as much opposed as the South to 
the breaking-up of a unity that had 
endured from the dawn of history. 
They wanted to remain unifed with 
the South, but of course within the 
United Kingdom and governed by 
the British. Today there is a party 
which desires partition because 
many of its members have a 
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vested interest in the governmental 
setup at Belfast, but again, that 
is the direct result of political 
scheming. 


Zon partition itself is crazy. To 
begin with, the dividing line bears 
no relation to geographical divi- 
sions. It has been drawn with no 
other purpose than to prevent the 
Catholics from out-voting the Prot- 
estants. Only six out of the nine 

counties of Ulster 
Crazy are included. If all 
But Ulster were includ- 
Clever ed, it would make 

sense but if the par- 
tition line were drawn around all 
Ulster, we would find that Ulster 
would vote itself back into Ireland 
tomorrow. There is the dirty smell 
of politics all over every detail of 
the partition scheme. 

Strictly speaking, the dividing 
line does not even cover a religious 
unity. The Catholics constitute a 
larger proportion of the population 
than any other denomination in the 
Six Counties, in fact—one-third of 
the total. To prevent these Catho- 
lics from exercising influence with 
their votes, the electoral areas have 
been drawn up with amazing chi- 
canery so that 10,000 Protestant 
votes will have the same power as 
20,000 Catholic votes. Practically, 
these Catholics have been disen- 
franchised. In such a_ hopeless 
situation, the result is that many 
of the Catholics don’t bother to 
vote. Why do something that is 
useless? In one of the elections, for 
instance, thirteen Protestant candi- 
dates were returned to office un- 
opposed. 

The Labor Government seems to 
wink at the police state methods of 
the Northern Ireland government. 
It is a shocking experience to read 


about the despotism of the regime. 
The Special Powers Act of 1922 be- 
came permanent law in_ Ulster. 
This Act gave the Government the 
right to arrest and imprison with- 
out trial persons deemed dangerous 
to the State. Individual liberty was 
therefore legally non-existent. 

At the Council of Europe meet- 
ings in Strasbourg, the question of 
human rights was hotly discussed. 
The Northern Ireland Government, 
fearing scrutiny, last August an- 
nulled no fewer than forty-one of its 
extraordinary powers. These powers 
included internment without trial, 
prohibition of newspapers, destruc- 
tion of buildings, etc., but the pic- 
ture is still grim. The Minister can 
even now ban meet- 
ings, processions or For 
assemblies, display Wearin’ 
or possession of the o’ the 
Irish tri-color and, Green 
moreover, the sus- 
pended powers can be restored at 
any time. The Earl of Wicklow, 
writing in the Catholic Herald, says 
that the Government is a scandal, 
that Catholics in Derry are driven 
into ghettos like cattle and he con- 
cludes that the only satisfactory 
remedy is to end partition since the 
Catholics are not getting the protec- 
tion to which they are entitled. 


| =o has been criticized for not 


signing the Atlantic Pact. But 
while she is in complete sympathy 
with the aims of the Pact, as there 
is no question about her belliger- 
ence toward Soviet Russia, how can 
she honestly sign a pact that Brit- 
ain is violating? A foreign army of 
occupation is on Irish territory: 
how can Ireland sign a military 
pact with the nation that is respon- 
sible? She realizes her strategic 
situation in case of war. But again, 
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how can she sign a pact when she 
cannot take inventory of her re- 
sources: one-fifth of her land and 
possibly one-fourth of her people 
are under foreign domination. 

John J. Horgan, writing in the 
London Tablet (April 2, 1949)), 
claims that the average British 
writer has written off Ireland as a 
bad debt. “He is 
content to leave Ire- 
land as an insoluble 
problem to Provi- 
dence and the Americans.” There 
is a bit of irony in these words but 
nevertheless it is a fact that Amer- 
ica can “throw its weight around” 
and the power to settle the question 
of partition begets a responsibility. 
We were so extraordinarily solici- 
tous about Israel and Pakistan, why 
are we not more concerned about 
Ireland? 


God and 
Americans 


Tne amount of anti-partitionist 
feeling in the United States has 
the Six Counties’ Government visi- 
bly disturbed. Sir Basil Brooke, 
the Prime Minister, has been dis- 
patched to America in an attempt to 
counteract this sentiment. He hopes 
to soothe the nerves of his follow- 
ers back home but it is doubtful 
that he will accomplish very much. 
Unfortunately Mayor O’Dwyer’s 
strategy in publicly 
snubbing him may 
help his cause a 
little by making him 
a martyr but Mayor Kennelly of 
Chicago wisely declared that he 


Mayor 
O’Dwyer 
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would not hesitate to talk with any 
man with whom he differed. But 
Sir Basil had better not expect 
much success in attempting to con- 
vince the American people that Ire- 
land ought to be split in two. 
Americans generally are strong for 
the rights of small nations to self- 
determination. Besides, it is most 
improbable that Americans will 
listen more eagerly to an agent of 
the Crown than to their own Irish- 
American friends. 


Beouss SHAW feels that the de- 
velopment of the Labor Movement 
in Ireland will eventually end par- 
tition when the great manufacturers 
and landowners of the North real- 
ize they need the 
support of a _ pre- 
dominant Catholic 
agricultural vote. 
But that will take a 
long time. The Labor Government 
of England can take immediate 
steps to end the injustice, and it 
will take those steps if America 
exerts enough pressure. 

The Holy Father has called 1950 
the Year of the Great Return. Per- 
haps it will be the year of the great 
return of the Six Counties to their 
motherland. A Christian like Sir 
Stafford Cripps must hang his head 
in shame whenever the English ad- 
ministration of Ireland is men- 
tioned. Now is the time for the 
present Government to renounce the 
whole bloody past. It can be done 
by a stroke of the pen. 


Bernard 
Shaw 
Predicts 





I Will Be Your Monk 


I. is always a fascinating experi- 
ence to discover fresh instances of 
that close rapprochement which 
obtains between the saints in glory 
and their friends on earth. That 
this knowledge often shocks us 
only bears witness to minds misted 
by a Jansenistic cast that conditions 
them to associate sanctity with a 
stark atrophy of the human affec- 
tions. The very opposite is the 
case. Human affection, in itself a 
natural good, when caught up into 
the love of Christ and informed with 
His divine ardor, becomes infinitely 
more strong, tender, sacrificial, and 
all-encompassing. 

That this is indisputably true the 
lives of God’s saints from the ear- 
liest centuries bear striking witness. 
Their writings vibrate with the 
warm human love which the love of 
God did not crush out of their 
hearts. Names crowd in upon us: 
Saints Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, 
Anselm, Bernard, Thomas Aquinas 
—the list is endless. And, for all 
his indebtedness to Cicero, it is to 
St. Bernard’s son, St. Aelred, that 
we owe De Spirituali Amicitia, the 











Once again, as in our December issue, 
we present unpublished material from 
Thomas Merton’s original manuscript of 
The Seven Storey Mountain, with introduc- 
tory comment by Sister M. Thérése [ent- 
foehr, $.D.S. Appropriately, this excerpt 
pays tribute to St. Thérése of the Child 
Jesus, the twenty-fifth anniversary of whose 
canonization occurs on May 17th. 





one classic treatise on friendship in 
all Christian literature. 

In fact, so close have been the 
human and spiritual ties between 
certain saints that we have come to 
link their names instinctively: St. 
Teresa of Avila and St. John of the 
Cross; St. Francis de Sales and St. 
Jane Frances de Chantal, — saints 
united in God, and for God. If so 
were the saints on earth they have 
not changed in heaven. In God 
they still remain exquisitely them- 
selves—-still loving and being loved, 
and still forging unbreakable bonds 
of friendship between themselves 
and those on earth who love them. 

One of the most striking instances 
of this closeness of hearts between 
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the saints and their friends on 
earth is that of that very modern 
pilgrim up the mountain of God, 
Thomas Merton, and that very mod- 
ern saint, St. Thérése of the Child 
Jesus. 

It was in October of 1941 while 
teaching at St. Bonaventure’s that 
Thomas Merton read “straight 
through” Henri Ghéon’s The Secret 
of the Little Flower, and called it 
the most exciting thing he had read 
in he didn’t know how long. In 
The Seven Storey Mountain he re- 
fers to his personal discovery of the 
young Carmelite as a “wonderful 
discovery,” and hints at how easily 
it might not have happened, given 
a less fortunate introduction to her. 

That he was surprised to find 
a saint among the French petite 
bourgeoisie of the late nineteenth 
century need not be stressed. Yet 
with one stroke Ghéon brushed 
aside all the hopelessly sentimental 
versions of the saint then rampant, 
and pierced straight to the essence 
of her spirituality with such impact 
that it took the young convert, as 
he says, “in one jump, clean 
through a thousand psychological 
obstacles and repugnances.” He 
even goes so far as to name her “the 
greatest saint there has been in the 
Church for three hundred years— 
even greater in some respects, than 
the two tremendous reformers of 
her order, St. John of the Cross and 
St. Teresa.” 


enon at the time of this shat- 
tering discovery Merton was still 
new to the faith, he was already 
well aware that heaven interposed 
no barrier to their intimate shar- 
ing of souls. She straightway be- 
came as real to him as his closest 
friend, and he at once trusted her 
with the care of his brother who 
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had joined the Canadian Air Force 
and would almost certainly go di- 
rectly into action. As we know 
from some of the most powerfully 
moving pages of the Mountain, she 
took her charge seriously, and saw 
to it that John Paul received bap- 
tism some months in advance of 
that tragic day when his plane cata- 
pulted into the North Sea. 

In that same momentous fall of 
1941, when the young English pro- 
fessor of St. Bonaventure’s stood at 
the crossroads of his vocation and 
experienced the very “battle of the 
angels” in his soul, it was to his 
friend, St. Thérése, that he instinc- 
tively appealed. The closely writ- 
ten pages of a spiritual journal kept 
at this time give some hint of the 
singularly excruciating nature of 
this conflict. And in the light of 
the rare quality of the Merton writ- 
ings that have issued from the soli- 
tude of Gethsemani since his en- 
trance there, one can gauge the tri- 
umph the gathered powers of evil 
might have scored had they de- 
flected a soul of such caliber even 
one infinitesimal point from his 
goal, and succeeded in making his 
dedication to God even a jot less 
complete. 


A: the poignant moment of “the 
most urgent and special anguish” 
he had ever known up to that hour, 
it was to the shrine of St. Thérése 
in the dark grove of the college 
campus that he rushed that rainy 
night in late November for instant 
counsel. Nor was it a meticulously 
worded prayer that he addressed to 
her: “For Heaven’s sake, help me!” 
he said. And later: “You show me 
what to do. If I get into the mon- 
astery, I will be your monk... .” 

It was then that he heard the 
great bell of Gethsemani ringing in 
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the night—an impression so sud- 
den and strong that it held him 
breathless. It was the hour of the 
White Monks’ “Salve Regina.” It 
was her sign to him of where he 
belonged. In the Mountain he tells 
of the quick dispatch of those last 
days. His final entry in his journal 
was a sharp cry to her: “St. Thé- 
rése, Little Flower, never cease 
praying for me!” Nor did she. This 
was December 5, 1941, and also the 
fifth day of a novena to her. The 
day after the novena ended Thomas 
Merton was on his way to Geth- 
semani. 


Ox St. Lucy’s day, December 13, 
1941, he became a Trappist postu- 
lant. He relates that after passing 
through the monks’ enclosure into 
the novitiate wing his first stop was 
the novice’s chapel where he no- 
ticed on one side of the door a 
statue of St. Joan of Arc, and, he 
adds, as if confirming a suspicion, 
“on the other was, of course, the 
Little Flower.” What the new pos- 
tulant did not then know but which 
he must very soon have learned was 
that the community of Gethsemani 
into which he was at that moment 
entering had, since the time of its 
late Abbot, Dom Edmond Obrecht, 
been devoted in a special manner 
to St. Thérése of Lisieux and her 
“little way.” Later, Frater Louis 
wrote of a relic of her which he 
wore over his heart: 


iT) 

I will be her monk. She 
is reminding me of my pact with 
her, and I am terribly grateful to 
her . . . for the fact that she has 
decided, in her own simple way, to 
walk in and take possession. .. . 
From now on, when I sing in choir, 
it will be a duet. I always medi- 
tate with my hands over my heart, 


the way one does when he is trying 
to keep a match from blowing out 
in a high wind. From now on, it 
will be a bonfire with her there to 
tend the flame and unite it with her 
own wonderful love for Jesus: and 
we will both burn together in His 
Spirit. And the flame will be part 
of the same great fire that burns 
throughout the whole Christ... . 

“St. Thérése will help me now to 
be in some way obscure and soli- 
tary. My life can never consist in 
the noise that surrounds the exter- 
nalization of the Seven Storey 
Mountain, and no matter what 
happens outside the walls of Geth- 
semani, I believe she will really 
help me to be a nobody inside it. 
It is certainly my ambition to be the 
most insignificant person in this 
house, and the ambition is con- 
sciously selfish in the sense that I 
hope, by being insignificant, to be 
left alone for our Lord. However, 
if He does not see fit to grant that 
ambition, I will know that what- 
ever else He may have in store will 
empty me more of myself and make 
me even more insignificant than be- 
fore” (From a letter). 


| # the luminous writing that has 
since flowed from the superabund- 
ance of this young monk’s contem- 
plation we find constant mention of 


his favorite saint. Actually, it 
would seem that whenever he takes 
up his pen he writes of her. 

In Cistercian Contemplatives, a 
brochure written by Father Louis, 
though not bearing his name, he re- 
fers to her autobiography and let- 
ters as containing in themselves 
“enough material to build a whole 
spiritual edifice rising even to the 
gate of heaven.” 

In the life of the French Trap- 
pistine, Mother Berchmans, he re- 
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serves an entire chapter, “A Voca- 
tion within a Vocation” to a dis- 
cussion of the influence on her life 
of the spiritual doctrine of St. Thé- 
rése of the Child Jesus. Both, he 
tells us, resembled each other not 
only in their contemplative voca- 
tion but perhaps more strikingly in 
individual temperament and char- 
acter, in their virtues and their 
faults. And of the latter, the Little 
Flower “had one or two, besides, 
that Mother Berchmans had never 
had to worry about.” 


Ix comparing these two souls, 
Thomas Merton, with rare super- 
natural perspicuity presents a bril- 
liant and searching analysis of St. 
Thérése’s doctrine of the “Little 
Way.” It was “a vocation within 
a vocation, something more than 
mere spiritual baby talk. It was 
not just a matter of acting cute, 


and developing a lot of coy and 
sugary expressions and mannerisms 
to decorate the outer surface of the 


same old sham—the egocentric 
piety of the pharisee. .. .”1 
Psychologically considered, it is 
“a supernatural device for facilitat- 
ing action; for setting souls free to 
do the work that God desires of 
them.” He seizes on her key text: 
“My nature is such that fear only 
drives me back: but with love, I not 
only advance, I fly,” to point to her 
one concern—divine union. To set 
out on the high road of love she 
must first be delivered of fear. 
Shrewdly he points to what she 
knew was perhaps the most univer- 
sal obstacle to this union, namely a 
reliance on one’s own efforts, which 
without the assistance of grace can 
effect no good in the supernatural 


1 This quotation and the four following are 
from Exile Ends in Glory, by Thomas Merton. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 


order. With fine Cistercian insight 
he remarks: 

“She had seen, as St. Bernard 
saw before her, that those who live 
too much on the natural plane are 
inevitably doomed to fear, because 
their lives are so largely taken up 
with changing and transient and 
unsubstantial things which must 
betray them at last. The only way 
to be delivered from this fear, 
which paralyzes action and cripples 
love and makes charity impossible, 
is to remove our trust from crea- 
tures, and from our own feeble 
powers, and place it entirely in God 
Who alone can never fail us, be- 
cause He alone is infinitely power- 
ful and loves us with an infinite 
love.” 


To pharisaism and pelagianism 
her reply was perfect humility. She 
was content to serve God without 
courage and strength, in fact her 
very powerlessness made the task 
easier. How solve this strange para- 
dox? Says Father Louis: “there is 
no paradox at all” for the realiza- 
tion of our helplessness “delivers 
us from the illusion of our own wis- 
dom and sanctity.” The moment we 
learn this truth about ourselves, we 
see the truth of God’s love, turn 
spontaneously to Him, expecting all 
things from His mercy. “He will 
do the work.” And in this discov- 
ery “the soul is at last liberated 
from the prison of futile introver- 
sion and fruitless self-considera- 
tion, and can devote itself altogeth- 
er to the one thing necessary: the 
knowledge and love of the great, 
immensely good God.” 

This “little way” is no “false 
gospel of inactivity and quietism,” 
but a life reduced to one single pre- 
occupation: love, the supreme ac- 
tivity. It is the way of complete 
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simplicity which is the way of every 
true contemplative, and is most 
characteristic of the Order of 
Citeaux, a way which “far from dis- 
pensing us from all activity, far 
from killing all our efforts at their 
very source... is the supreme 
preparation for supernatural activ- 
ity and the most efficacious way of 
making our efforts fruitful.” 

Here indeed is proof, if that were 
needed, of the affinity of souls be- 
tween St. Thérése and her modern 
client, the poet-contemplative of 
Gethsemani, a likeness which gives 
him an almost connatural knowl- 
edge of her spiritual doctrine which 
he expertly uses in comparing her 
soul with that of the Trappistine 
missionary - contemplative, Mother 
Berchmans. With discerning spir- 
itual acumen he calls St. Thérése 
“a mystic, with a high degree of 
union with God, enjoying certain 
graces of infused prayer, suffering 
the trials of passive purification, 
but she seems to have enjoyed these 
things and suffered these trials just 
as countless other religious who 
have enjoyed and suffered them 
without really knowing what they 
were, and without being able to 
dignify them by any technical 
title.” 


in Thomas Merton’s book, The 
Waters of Siloe, we find yet another 


reference to his loved saint. He 
here reiterates her influence on 
Mother Berchmans, and makes an 
illuminating point of distinction 
between her concept of confidence 
and that of St. Bernard’s fiducia, 
the former a virtue and habit of the 
soul, the latter flowing from infused 
contemplation, though both, in 
practice, lead to the love of God. 

In the original manuscript of 
The Seven Storey Mountain there 


remain several pages of matchless 
comment on the essential spiritual- 
ity of the Little Flower. The in- 
comparable pages in the text of the 
Mountain (pp. 353-355) are of 
course presupposed: 


6 

“War Thérése of the Child Jesus 
had done was simply this. In one 
stroke of that sheer spiritual genius 
which can only come from the Holy 
Ghost, she simply accepted every- 
thing that she had, the good and 
the bad alike, and made use of it 
for the glory of God. 

“No one realized better than she 
that she was a spoiled child. From 
the first glimmer of consciousness 
there was scarcely anything she 
could remember but caresses and 
adulation, and she knew, too, that 
she had some of that assertive sel- 
fishness which is absolutely univer- 
sal in the human race, but which 
comes out more readily when a 
child’s every whim is acceded to 
without hesitation or delay. She 
did not hesitate to grab all the pres- 
ents that were being handed out. 
Which one did she choose? ‘I 
chose them all.’ 

“When she was getting to be 
fourteen or so, she decided she 
wanted .to enter Carmel. She was 
definite about it to the point of 
overriding bishops. At an audience 
with the Pope she was given definite 
instructions to be a good little girl 
and keep nice and quiet and not talk 
to the Holy Father about getting 
her into the convent. What does 
she do? Flings herself ‘at the Pope’s 
feet and says, in so many words: 
‘Holy Father, make all these people 
stop keeping me out of the con- 
vent.’ A fine example of obedience, 
I am sure! What would all the 
pious manuals say about that? And 
the girl is canonized. 








“However, if she had merely con- 
fined herself to getting her own way 
in things like this, she would not 
have been much of a saint. Where, 
then, did the genius come in? 


‘6 

To my mind, it was spiritual 
genius on her part, not to take the 
customary approved course, and 
beat her breast, and say: ‘O what a 
vile, proud thing I am, how selfish, 
how headstrong, what a little mon- 
ster I am, woe is me, I am fit only 
for hell... .’ On the contrary, rec- 
ognizing all her weaknesses and im- 
perfections for what they were—as 
weaknesses and unavoidable im- 
perfections, not mortal sins — she 
simply turned them all upside 
down and applied them to a differ- 
ent use. 

“She was headstrong, she liked to 
get her own way: very well, she 
would get her own way about being 
a saint, about loving God to the ab- 
solute exclusion of everything else, 
and only loving all things in Him. 

“As a child, she had been deli- 
cate and clinging and a bit of a cry- 
baby: all right, she would cling 
even harder to God, and cry and 
coax Him until He gave her what 
she wanted, if only to get rid of the 
tears. And she had absolutely no 
qualms about this. She found 
practically every time she opened 
a Rible she read whole passages 
which were urging and even com- 
manding people to act that way. 
Would God give her desires that He 
did not intend to fulfill? Would He 
arouse hopes which He only intend- 
ed to dash to the ground? What 
kind of a God is that! 


“ 
Au her life she had lived on af- 
fection. It was her very substance, 


so to speak. There was nothing 
else in her but affection—affection 
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for parents, sisters, friends, pets, 
even inanimate things. And now, 
in the convent, without even ceas- 
ing to have just as much affection 
for her relatives, she would direct 
the whole business to God in such a 
way that by loving them, she would 
be loving Him. How would she do 
this? By asking Him to do it for 
her—and then letting Him go ahead 
and do it, keeping out of His way. 

“Thérése Martin, having become 
Thérése of the Child Jesus, did all 
this so successfully that she became 
a great saint. She simply took the 
Church’s teaching on faith and 
grace and love literally. Sine me 
nihil potestis facere. . . . Si quis est 
parvulus, veniat ad me. 

“She took one look at all the fear- 
some ideals that are usually pro- 
posed to nuns in pious manuals, the 
great heroes of the discipline and 
hairshirt and all the rest, and for a 
moment it almost worried her: per- 
haps she had to make herself over 
into something like that, before she 
could present herself before God 
and ask Him to complete the work 
of her sanctification. But it did not 
worry her for long. 

“ ‘Je n’ai pas besoin de grandir!’ 
She decided. Why go to all that 
fuss and exertion, when in the end 
only God could do the work of her 
sanctification anyway? It would 
be much quicker to remain what 
she was, a child, and offer herself 
entirely to Him just as she was— 
holding Him to the letter of His 
promises. 


6 

"Eon speed with which she was 
canonized comes to us as a sort of 
sigh of relief on the part of God: 
as if He were saying: ‘At last some- 
body has taken Me at My word! 
Will you believe Me now? Will 
you trust Me to make saints of you, 
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and stop getting in My way with 
your absurd, complicated methods 
and systems of sanctity which are 
only fit to make you important in 
your own eyes, anyway!’ 

“And what a complete job it was! 
Having simply accepted her weak- 
nesses and her character as it had 
been born in her and developed in 
her own particular environment, 
she abandoned them all into the 
hands of God, and asked Him to 
turn her into a saint in spite of all 
the obstacles. And by the miracu- 
lous transforming power of God’s 
love, this girl who was disposed, by 
birth and training, to be self-cen- 
tered, became entirely forgetful of 
herself, absorbed in the love of God, 
and became so, moreover, with an 
ease that was so spontaneous that 
it almost seemed natural to her. 


“ 

Ix the twinkling of an eyelash, 
all the potential pharisaism latent 
in that bourgeois heart, all the half- 


veiled threats of sentimentalism 
and romantic vanities and all the 
rest of the shallow unpleasantness 
of her society were all wiped out, 
and gave place to the simplicity and 
the wisdom and the humility and 
the strength and the depth of true 
sanctity. This child who had lived 
all her life sheltered in the over- 
furnished rooms of narrow little 
villas, and had passed with scarce- 
ly a breath of fresh air into the en- 
closure of Carmel and the Carmel- 
ite’s still narrower cell, instead of 
losing herself in a complicated 
mesh of trivialities became filled 
with a charity so tremendous in its 
all-embracing scope that it reaches 
out from the heights of heaven, and 
insists upon embracing millions of 
souls and drawing them, with irre- 
sistible persuasion, to her God. 
“The Church was not joking 


when she made this saint the patron 
of the Missions! It was a recogni- 
tion of something that was the out- 
standing factor in her spiritual- 
ity, her love—which was simply 
Christ’s own love burning and 
working in the heart that she had 
dedicated to Him for that precise 
purpose.” 


Tass is no mere enthusiastic ap- 
praisal of a new saint by a new con- 
vert, though in this instance were 
it only that it would still be richly 
significant due to the stature of 
both saint and convert. It is rather 
the encounter of two souls of kin- 
dred supernatural temper -— the 
Trappist monk discerning in the 
young Carmelite saint’s individual 
articulation of “confidence born of 
love and leading to love” a close 
theological affinity to the Bernard- 
ian doctrine of love to which his 
own soul was, naturally and su- 
pernaturally, so exquisitely con- 
formed. 

One is tempted to institute other 
comparisons between them: the 
phenomenally successful autobiog- 
raphy, The Seven Storey Mountain, 
like hers the “Story of a Soul” 
struck as did hers with a sudden- 
ness that is almost frightening. 
Both continue to exercise a com- 
pelling, even miraculous power 
over hearts. As St. Thérése points 
the way to God by the path of sim- 
plicity and child-like trust, Thomas 
Merton sets beacons on that same 
way in his own manner: by analyz- 
ing the modern man’s restlessness 
and disillusionment, and then edu- 
eating him to a knowledge of that 
for which he was uniquely made— 
contemplation. And this with a 
charm and persuasion that is Mer- 
ton’s own. 

When in our memory has a man 



















(a monk!) made the secular pub- 
lic start up and read a best seller 
on prayer and contemplation? 
Thomas Merton has done just that. 
His recent Seeds of Contemplation 
which in a few weeks went into sev- 
eral printings, will soon appear in 
an enlarged edition. Modern man, 
suspicious of the Christian writer, 
has nevertheless shown himself not 
averse to listening to one who at 
one time could name himself as 
they “the complete twentieth cen- 
tury man... a true citizen of my 


own disgusting century,” now come 
to truth and peace and joy in the 
service of his Creator. 

As St. Thérése in Carmel, so Fa- 
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By ANNE TROTT TALMAGE 


‘Tne lake is calm and deep; and so my heart 
Surrounded by the stillness, bathed in light, 
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ther Louis in Gethsemani is a not 
unimportant part of that hidden 
supernatural dynamism that in- 
fuses power into the members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. Both share 
the paradox of the most austere 


seclusion (in Merton’s case, the 
added stricture of Trappist silence) 
wed to a voice that thunders in the 
world of souls—a paradox that can 
be understood and resolved only 
sub specie aeternitatis, in the world 
of grace, where all antitheses disap- 
pear. This is the world of St. Thé- 
rése and of Thomas Merton, a 
world in which silence, God’s crea- 
ture, becomes eloquent at the bid- 
ding of Love. 







Devoid of thought, mysteriously a part 


Of all about me, quiet, waits. 


For might 


There not flow into it from out this vast 
Expanse a confidence beyond the will 

Of man, a boundless faith in present, past, 
And all eternity? Yet with it still 


The need for prayer. 


The greatness of this peace 


Must make you strong indeed. So close to God 
At times you feel the brush of wings, release 
From doubt, the sureness that you will have trod 
The way of His own choosing. I shall pray— 


Oak Ridge, N. J.—after a-visit.) 


God guide my prayers and you throughout each day. 


(Written for the priests and novices at the Paulist Novitiate, 





This article, and the following article by 
John T. Flynn discuss the morality of gov- 
ernmental intervention in private industry. 











Free Enterprise: Ethical? American? 


By JAMES J. MADIGAN AND W. B. FaHenrty, S.J. 


H ARASSED by the specter of ex- 
panding governmental regulation, 
American business has been propa- 
gandizing the American public with 
the achievements and worth of “free 
enterprise.” The spirit that built 


our country in the past is being 
sabotaged by a foreign importation 


—Socialism! Individual initiative 
made America great,—why ham- 
string it? So runs the cry. 

As might be expected, many peo- 
ple are accepting these claims with- 
out qualification. Yet careful peru- 
sal shows us that “free enterprise” 
is just another name for “rugged 
individualism,” or “laissez - faire” 
Capitalism, that has been found so 
wanting in the past. Witness the 
recent brochure of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Socialism 
in America. “The free market 
economy,” it states, “is largely self- 
co-ordinating and _ self-regulating, 
without master plan or central 
direction. It is not chaotic, but 
rather a remarkable means of 
bringing order to our complex eco- 
nomic life” (p. 70, italics mine). 

This freely functioning type of 
economic life gives no place to any 
form of reasonable regulation by 
the mind of man. Instead it is gov- 


erned only by such “economic laws” 
as “supply and demand,” and “com- 
petition is the life of trade.” These 
generally workable probabilities are 
thought of as physical laws, like 
gravity, and are expected automati- 
cally to regulate economic life. 

Contrary to widespread belief 
this system of “free enterprise” is 
neither the traditional American 
way, nor is it in itself based on 
sound ethical norms. Since its ad- 
vocates hope to use it as a founda- 
tion for America of the future, the 
necessity becomes doubly apparent 
of understanding the full implica- 
tions of “free enterprise.” Ameri- 
cans should know what ethics and 
history show in this matter. 





James J. Madigan, A.B., Ph.L., is Assist- 
ant Professor of Philosophy at Loretto 
Heights College, Denver, Founder and Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Natural Law Confer- 
ence, and the author of The Catholic Church 
and the Negro. Author of Part I. 
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is Instructor in History and Sociology at 
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Catholic Historical Society, Vice-President 
of the Colorado Committee on Civil Rights 
Legislation, and the author of The Destiny 
of Modern Woman, to be published this 
month. Author of Part II. 









Part I. ETHicaL NoRMS 








“N° government is going to tell me 
how to run my business” is a 
very frequent protest of business- 
men and a fair one if properly un- 
derstood. Yet, too often it involves 
a fundamental ignorance of the nat- 
ural function of both business and 
government. 

With the announced intention of 
the present Washington adminis- 
tration to incorporate a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission in- 
to the civil government, this pro- 
test against government interven- 
tion in economic life will become 
progressively more frequent. Along 
with certain basically sound argu- 
ments, it will entail the highest fea- 
tures of illogic and immorality 
peculiar to “rugged individualism.” 

Piously urged as sound social 
policy will be the unchallenged dog- 
matic slogans of “free enterprise” 
and “no governmental interfer- 
ence.” An investigation of these 
terms in the floodlight of a clear 
understanding of the natural objec- 
tives of industry and government 
will be of great value in all plan- 
ning for America’s future. 









































































































































Quire obviously the United States 
government is not involved in the 
making of shoes and may not tell 
the seamstress how to patfern and 
sew the latest Schiaparelli cre- 
ations. Yet if in the process of 
shoemaking or dressmaking any in- 
justice appears in wages, working 
conditions or in consumer prices, 
the government has the duty and 
the right to intervene, not as cob- 
bler or shoemaker, but as natural 
guardian of all the rights of all the 
citizens. 

The government may not tell in- 
dustry how to install engines or 
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drain crankcases, but it may and it 
must tell every businessman to 
function within the realm of jus- 
tice for all, just as it must tell a 
union leader to do likewise. What, 
then, is the natural purpose of busi- 
ness? What is moral business en- 
terprise? 


6é 

a exists to make a profit” 
is the near-universal slogan of busi- 
nessmen. No one disagrees that 
business has this as a natural pur- 
pose; but it is immoral to hold this 
as the exclusive purpose of busi- 
ness. Business, further, must make 
this profit by a just serving of the 
common good. In short, the only 
moral business is one whose finan- 
cial success involves no injustice to 
any part of the citizenry. With 
such a business no government may 
ever intervene! 

Recently a Western industrialist 
defended the unjust wages he paid 
his laborers by stating that his busi- 
ness was meeting cutthroat compe- 
tition. Since his competitors un- 
derpaid their workers this aspiring 
tycoon felt justified in following 
their unjust example. Here was 
profit - making without considera- 
tion of justice or morality in the at- 
tainment of material success. 

Basic to this immoral concept of 
free enterprise is the same popular 
fallacy which underlies the mod- 
ern misunderstanding of “free 
speech” and “academic freedom.” 
It is the failure to distinguish be- 
tween freedom and license, between 
an ability to do a thing and the 
right to do it. License is liberty of 


human activity without considera- 
tion of the laws by which human 
nature is bound; freedom is liberty 
of human activity within the 
bounds of moral law. 

To kill or rob or lie is not an exer- 
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cise of moral freedom. To act in 
that way would be not freedom but 
license. It is one thing to have the 
physical ability to kill or rob or 
lie but it is quite another thing to 
claim the human right to such ac- 
tions. Rights which proceed from 
human nature can hardly cover ac- 
tions which are against human pur- 
poses. So with business matters. 
Physical ability to pay an unjust 
wage, or “to loaf on the job,” does 
not give moral liberty to do so. 


Cvememseme with the details of 
production and the stress of public 
demands, the business mind has too 
little opportunity to study its own 
natural purpose and the purpose of 
government. And so it is confused 
with both of them. Whenever the 
rights of business are in danger 
there is unanimous recognition that 
the function of government is to 
protect rights. Again there is the 
very willing concession of govern- 
ment’s place when the government 
offers a subsidy in the interests of 
the common welfare. Businessmen 
have been very slow to refer to such 
State practices as governmental in- 
terference. 

The inconsistency in the business 
mind arises, however, when the 
same government seeks to curtail 
business practices which involve in- 
justice to the non-business citi- 
zenry. Suddenly the government is 
interfering, is socialistic, is threat- 
ening the “free enterprise” system. 

It seems a little odd that when 
business’ rights are endangered, 


businessmen are most willing to be 
a part of the citizenry and welcome 
governmental action, but that when 
reminded of their duties to respect 
the rights of others, the case, in 
their minds, is not of the same pat- 
tern. 
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What is the natural function of 
government? By virtue of its pur- 
pose of existence the government 
has the natural right and duty to 
protect the natural rights of every 
citizen. It is an immoral laissez- 
faire government which allows any 
injustice to continue. 


A GULF exists, which escapes the 
attention of too many businessmen, 
between governmental intervention 
and governmental interference. To 
intervene is to act from an existing 
right; to interfere is to act where 
no such right exists. When a pru- 
dent parent removes a dangerous 
weapon from the hands of an infant 
son or daughter, he is not interfer- 
ing at all; he is using a very rea- 
sonable intervention. So when the 
State takes action to limit business 
practices (or union policy) which 
infringe on the rights of citizens it 
is merely fulfilling its moral duty 
to intervene. It is not interfering 
with private industry! 


Teews a truly great America, 
one measured in terms of material 
advancement and moral maturity, 
businessmen can contribute im- 
mensely. A great number of them 
must take greater cognizance of 
certain fundamental truths: that 
licentious “free enterprise” seeks 
profit without any considerations of 
justice and morality, while just free 
enterprise is the attainment of 
financial gain by a fair serving of 
the common good; that there is 4 
great difference between govert- 
mental interference and _ govern- 
mental intervention; finally, that 
reasonable governmental interven- 
tion to check licentious enterprise 
is a necessary guarantee of the con- 
tinuation of capitalistic enterprise 
in a moral social order. 
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ParT II. AMERICAN HISTORY 


A MODERATE form of Capitalism,— 
not the “free enterprise” type— 
prevailed in this country until after 
the Civil War. As late as 1876, the 
one hundredth birthday of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Chief 
Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court rendered a decision 
that said in effect “ ‘free enterprise’ 
is not the American Way.” 

The Illinois legislature had made 
a law determining rates of railroad 
warehouses. This law was chal- 
lenged. In his decision, Chief Jus- 
tice Waite declared: “Property does 
become clothed with a public in- 
terest when used in a manner to 
make it a public consequence... 
it must be controlled by the public 
for the common good.” From time 
immemorial, he held, the legisla- 
tures had fixed rates at which those 
engaged in public callings sold 
their services to the public. There- 
fore, it was the tradition of America 
to recognize the right of govern- 
ment to intervene under certain cir- 
cumstances in business matters. 

But the rising industrial class 
which had pushed through a tariff 
to protect home industry, a national 
banking system to stabilize the cur- 
rency, a homestead act to fill the 
West with consumers for their 
goods, were not content until they 
had this decision reversed. Slowly 
they whittled away at the court’s 
original position, until in 1886 the 
Supreme Court rendered a new de- 
cision nullifying the original. 


Tne same year, 1886, saw the cul- 
mination in the courts of the long 
struggle to get the Fourteenth 
Amendment as a shield for busi- 


ness corporations. This amend- 
ment, incidentally, had been added 


to the Constitution shortly after 
the Civil War, ostensibly to protect 
the rights of the newly freed Negro. 
It forbade any State to abridge the 
immunities of citizens or to de- 
prive any person of life, liberty and 
property “without due process of 
law.” 

In 1873 a group of Louisiana 
packers had attempted to use this 
amendment as a basis for a com- 
plaint against their State govern- 
ment. A discussion of the intricate 
details of this case is of little value 
here. What is of consequence is 
the statement of the Court that the 
Fourteenth Amendment was de- 
signed to protect the Negro. 


Nine years later in the San Mateo 
Co. vs. Southern Pacific R. R. case, 
Roscoe Conkling of New York point- 
ed out that the framers of the 
amendment had been interested in 
property rights as well as the rights 
of the Negro. What made his 
claim authoritative was the fact 
that as a member of Congress from 
New York he had participated in 
the drawing up of the amendment. 

In 1886 the Southern Pacific was 
back in the courts with Santa Clara 
county providing the opposition. 
In this case the court agreed that 
the word “person” of the Four- 
teenth Amendment applied to rail- 
road corporations. 

The result can be seen in the fact 
that during the two succeeding 
decades (1890-1910), of the 528 
cases that came up under the Four- 
teenth Amendment, 238 applied to 
corporations while only 19 applied 
to the Negro. 

Most Americans have heard of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, one 
of the most popular bills ever 
passed, not only with the general 
public but with Congress itself. 
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Only one negative vote was cast in 
both houses when it became a law 
in 1890. Fearing that it might be 
used against farm and labor organ- 
izations, Senator Sherman had sug- 
gested a proviso that they be ex- 
pressly excluded. The legislators 
thought this unnecessary. 

Yet in the next forty years, this 
law was repeatedly turned against 
labor. Even a special act in Wil- 
son’s first term, the Clayton Anti- 
Injunction Act, which expressly 
exempted labor and farm organiza- 
tions from prosecution under the 
Sherman Act, did not completely 
remedy the situation. 

This law was in essence anti-“free 
enterprise” in that it recognized 
that business would not automati- 
cally regulate itself but had to be 
controlled in some cases by the civil 
authority. Yet it was turned by the 
courts away from its original idea 
and intention to harass associations 
of working men. 

Well might the charge be made 
that the courts read “free enter- 


prise” into the Constitution of* the 
United States. 


im conclusion is not Socialism 
for the United States, and this fact 
cannot be too much emphasized. 
Just as “free enterprise” failed to 
recognize the social aspects of busi- 
ness, Socialism denies the individ- 
ual aspects. 

A third possibility must be fol- 
lowed, which can be called “Com- 
mon Welfare Capitalism.” Under 
this form of Capitalism business 
will recognize its responsibility to 
the common welfare and will at- 
tempt to solve the problems of our 
social economy in mutual co-opera- 
tion with associations of workers 
and consumers. But it will also 
admit the right of the civil author- 
ity to intervene, as a last resort, 
when action by the government 
alone can secure the common wel- 
fare. Thus only will America 
avoid both the right ditch of exces- 
sive individualism and the left 
ditch of rampant Socialism. 





‘ems is no doubt that the Church, within certain just limits, admits 
nationalization and judges “that one may legitimately give to the State 
certain categories of property, those which represent a power that could 
not be abandoned into the hands of private individuals without imperil- 
ing the common interest” (Quadragesimo Anno). But to make national- 
ization a normal rule for the public organization of economy would be to 
reverse the order of things. .. . The mission of public rights is in effect 
to serve private rights, not to absorb them. Economy—no more so than 
any other branch of human activity—is not by nature an institution of 
the State. It is, on the contrary, the living product of the free initiative 
of individuals and of their freely formed associations. ... 

The owner of the means of production—no matter who he is, private 
owner, association of workers or a company—must always, within the 
limits of the public right of economy, remain master of his economic 
decisions. 

—Pope Pius XII. 


May 7, 1949. 
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Teo is perhaps no word in com- 
mon use at the moment which is 
being more sorely abused than the 
word “welfare.” It is impossible 
to find any citizen who is opposed 
to public welfare. But you can 
never be sure what he means. This, 
indeed, is but another example of 
an old weakness in men which is 
now reduced more or less to the 
proportions of a science. Long ago 
the government had to deal with the 
propensity of manufacturers to 
misbrand their products, to sell 
even dangerous products under mis- 
leading labels. 

The modern revolutionist has 
learned this trick. He knows how 
to disguise ordinarily odious ideo- 
logical merchandise under alluring 
names. I need go no further than 
the most noteworthy instance in our 
own time—the coinage of pleasant 
words and phrases for that old 
product once called Socialism. The 
word “Socialism” is heavy with the 
suggestion of revolution and other 
unpalatable connotations. So our 
latter-day socialists have to find a 


By JOHN T. FLYNN 


whole collection of respectable 
brand names for their goods. The 
most popular at the moment are 
“Industrial Democracy,” “Planned 
Economy,” “The Welfare State,” 
and, strangest of all, “The Kingdom 
of God,” to catch the religious trade. 

Incidentally, the most audacious 
substitute for the word “Socialism” 
,] have yet encountered is the use of 
the word “Capitalism.” As I write 
my eye falls on a recently issued 
volume of essays on my shelves by 
a number of well-known pundits 
who are busy at the work of pro- 
moting a peaceful socialist revolu- 
tion. But ‘they call their book Sav- 
ing American Capitalism. When, 
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therefore, I find social planners ex- 
ploiting the label of “Capitalism” I 
feel it is necessary to be cautious, 
particularly when it is applied to 
welfare. 

Now, first of all, let me say that 
I am for the principle of public 
welfare measures for all those ele- 
ments in the population who, be- 
cause of their economic condition, 
cannot be provided for either by 
themselves or private organizations. 
More than twenty years ago I was 
an active member of the American 
Association for Social Security— 
and for a number of years a mem- 
ber of its board—which carried on 
the fight for widows’ pensions, old- 
age pensions and unemployment 
insurance. That board —and the 
general membership—was’ made up 
of men and women of all parties. 
It was in no sense a partisan move- 
ment. There was a socialist Meth- 
odist bishop on the board and the 
president was a gentleman who had 
been Under-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Mr. Hoover. 

It was not until after 1938 that 
we began to hear about something 
else—the Welfare State. And, to 
get without delay to the essence of 
this paper, let me say that, while I 
am, as always, for welfare legisla- 
tion, I am unalterably opposed to 
the Welfare State. 


emer possible effort must be made 
to promote private plans where 
feasible for providing protection 
against the hazards of life—old age, 
indigent widowhood, unemploy- 
ment, orphanage, sickness. How- 
ever, the full task is beyond private 
means. Hence the public authority 
must step in at certain points to 
provide the necessary benefits. Old- 
age pensions and unemployment 
insurance are legitimate fields of 
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public welfare. There are several 
others. 

However, with this as a starting 
point, there is a school which seeks 
by every means to widen endlessly 
the circle of public responsibility. 
They start with old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, aid to 
widows and orphans and the blind. 
The next step is to announce that 
it is foolish to provide unemploy- 
ment insurance without going to the 
root of the matter and providing 
employment — which means jobs 
for all—which leads to an imposing 
structure of plans and projects to 
create work. But this is not enough. 
The government must provide, not 
just for the welfare of individuals 
but the welfare of the whole society 
by assuming the task of laying out 
plans for the wise and efficient 
functioning of the whole economic 
system in order to ensure its op- 
eration at the fullest possible effi- 
ciency. 


Tus Welfare State at this point be- 
comes the National Planning State. 
It becomes a State which under- 
takes to so order all the instrumen- 
talities of production and distribu- 
tion that unemployment will be 
eliminated. The support of some- 
thing called welfare has now led to 
a far more formidable institution, 
namely the Welfare State, which 
provides not merely for aid to the 
helpless but undertakes to enlist 
all in a great national industrial and 
economic organization supervised 
by the State. Welfare for the aged, 
the jobless, the orphan, has now ex- 
panded to something called the 
“general welfare” which can be 
achieved only through the Welfare 
State-—the State-planned society. 
Wherever this has appeared it 
has been decided that such a State 
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must operate the great instrumen- 
talities of power production, trans- 
portation, credit and the basic ma- 
terials—iron, steel, coal, etc. The 
rest of the system may remain in 
private hands but must be carried 
on according to plans made by the 
government under the supervision 
of great government bureaus—who 
will supply the “intelligence” and 
of course the mecessary compul- 
sions. This is Socialism—British 
Fabian Socialism. I know that 
many perfectly honest and well- 
meaning men believe in this. But 
I insist we can never think about it 
intelligently unless we give it its 
right name. 


Our government has already be- 
gun its inroads in the field of credit 
and power, upon a scale which I 
am sure is little known to most 
people. The next proposal is medi- 
cine. Here again this is not to be 
called “socialized medicine” but 
“public health insurance.” And 
there are pending in Congress now 
two bills—the Brannan plan for the 
farm and the Spence bill for indus- 
try, both supported by the admin- 
istration—which are part of the 
plan for the welfare, not of the 
aged or the widow or the unem- 
ployed, but the “welfare” of the em- 
ployed industrial worker and the 
farmer. 

Now I know that at this point 
some very honest-minded person 
will say: “Well, after all, what is so 
wrong about Socialism? We are 
not going to be frightened by a 
word.” That is a completely hon- 
est answer. All I ask is that we 
recognize it for what it is—Social- 
ism. And if we are not to be fright- 
ened by a name, then why run away 
from the name and attempt to de- 
ceive us with a sweeter one—Wel- 
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fare State? Why not recognize the 
inevitable implications of welfare 
when carried to the lengths I have 
indicated—by whatever name it is 
called? 


Tu great Encyclicals of both Leo 
XIII and Pius XI make clear the 
duty of the State toward the work- 
er and the poor. “The public ad- 
ministration must duly and solici- 
tously provide for the welfare and 
comfort of the working people.” 
“Justice demands that the interests 
of the poorer population be care- 
fully watched over by the adminis- 
tration . . . that being housed, 
clothed and enabled to support life, 
they may find their existence less 
hard and more endurable.” These 
are the words of Leo XIII and he 
puts special emphasis upon the fact 
that the poor and the helpless have 
a claim to special consideration. 
But he also follows it with this 
admonition : 

“It must be borne in mind that 
the chief thing to be secured is the 
safeguarding, by legal enactment 
and policy, of private property. 
Most of all it is essential in these 
times of covetous greed to keep the 
multitude within the line of duty; 
for if all may justly strive to better 
their condition, yet neither justice 
nor the common good allows any- 
one to seize that which belongs to 
another. . . . It is most true that by 
far the larger part of the people 
who work prefer to improve them- 
selves by honest labor rather than 
by doing wrong to others. But there 
are not a few who are imbued with 
bad principles and are anxious for 
revolutionary change.” 


Lawe regulating hours of labor to 
decent limits, against child labor, 
even laws fixing fair wage stand- 
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ards, guaranteeing free bargaining 
between workers and employers, 
sanitary conditions in working 
places-—all these are legitimate sub- 
jects of welfare legislation and the 
venerable Leo named them all, in- 
cluding the rights of workmen’s as- 
sociation. 

But Leo, and in even more em- 
phatic terms, Pius XI, warned that 
these steps should never take soci- 
ety into Socialism. And, to be spe- 
cific, Pius made it plain that no 
matter what concessions Socialism 
might make, it could never be con- 
sidered as compatible with Chris- 
tianity. There can be no such 
thing, he declared, as Christian 
Socialism. 

Pius XI recognized very frank- 
ly that social welfare measures, 
consistent with the system of pri- 
vate ownership, required the inter- 
vention of the State. All, I think, 
now freely recognize the need of 
State action within the domain of 
legitimate social welfare. But there 
is an aspect of this subject which 
Pius put careful emphasis on but 
which has been very generally over- 
looked. 


in full Sections 79 and 80 
of the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno: 

“79. It is indeed true, as history 
clearly proves, that owing to the 
change in social conditions, much 
that was formerly done by small 
bodies can nowadays be accom- 
plished only by large corporations. 
None the less, just as it is wrong to 
withdraw from the individual and 
commit to the community at large 
what private enterprise and indus- 
try can accomplish, so, too, it is 
an injustice, a grave evil and a dis- 
turbance of right order for a larger 
and higher organization to arrogate 
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to itself functions which can be per- 
formed efficiently by smaller and 
lower bodies. This is a fundamen- 
tal principle of social philosophy, 
unshaken and unchangeable, and it 
retains its full truth today. Of its 
very nature the true aim of all so- 
cial activity should be to help indi- 
vidual members of the social body, 
never to destroy or absorb them. 

“80. The State should leave to 
these smaller groups the settlement 
of business of minor importance. 
It will thus carry out with greater 
freedom, power and success the 
tasks belonging to it, because it 
alone can _ effectively accomplish 
these, directing, watching, stimu- 
lating and restraining, as circum- 
stances suggest or necessity de- 
mands. Let those in power. there- 
fore, be convinced that the more 
faithfully this principle be fol- 
lowed, and a graded _ hierarchical 
order exist between the various 
subsidiary organizations, the more 
excellent will be both the authority 
wnd the efficiency of the social or- 
ganization as a whole and the hap- 
pier and more prosperous the con- 
dition of the State.” 


‘Tun is the principle upon which 
the entire system of welfare should 


be based in this country. The 
whole tendency of the movement 
since 1933 has been to center it all 
in the federal government. There is 
an excellent reason for putting old- 
age pensions there. But there is no 
reason for doing this with any of 
the other welfare institutions save, 
of course, veterans’ benefits. The 
theory seems to have been that the 
federal government has access to 
funds which are not open to the 
States. 

Recently when the Governor of 
Connecticut was making a speech 
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for an increased load of welfare 
measures at the hands of the cen- 
tral government, a young man in 
the audience asked to be heard. He 
pointed out that the federal govern- 
ment had taken $600,000,000 in 
taxes out of Connecticut in the year 
and that whatever Connecticut got 
in the way of welfare was financed 
out of the money taken from that 
State — only part of which came 
back to it. 

All this is the result of the fact 
that the school which seeks to build 
the Welfare State, rather than just 
a system of individual welfare 
measures, is eager to break down 
the power of the smaller bodies— 
the States and local units—and cen- 
ter all these powers in the federal 
government. It is to be built up 
as the giver of all good things, the 
great and generous hand that 
passes out all the handouts. 


Tus only way in which, while 
providing proper welfare measures 
for the workers and underprivileged 
people, we can guard against the 
erection of a powerful central State 
is to observe the papal admonition 
to leave it to the smaller groups, be- 
cause they are closer to the prob- 
lem and are more flexible and are 
incapable of becoming a vast State 
overlord through the administration 
of welfare billions. 

The tactical value of State wel- 
fare in the march toward Social- 
ism is not a matter of mere con- 
jecture. The British socialist lead- 
ers have boasted that it was by 
accustoming the workers to think- 
ing of welfare that they got to 
thinking of Socialism without 
knowing it. Having captured them 
with their welfare measures around 
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1906, the socialists had little diffi- 
culty leading them one step at a 
time from mere welfare to the Wel- 
fare State. f 


Taw remains one additional 
point. There is no proof anywhere 
in history that the Planned State 
ean produce fuller and more con- 
tinuous employment. Hitler did it 
for a while and Mussolini for a 
longer time. But they did it only 
with the aid (a) of the compulsions 
of the absolute State and (b) vast 
expenditures of borrowed funds on 
military preparation for war. I do 
not think we can yet say that Russia 
has failed to produce efficiently and 
fully. We do not know enough 
about her internal affairs. But this 
we know; that if she has it has been 
the same old story: (a) vast ex- 
penditures on military enterprises 
and (b) under the immense com- 
pulsions of the tyrant State. 

History has as yet only one ver- 
dict, and that is that the system of 
private enterprise in a free society, 
despite its shortcomings and its 
failures, has far outdistanced all 
other forms of social organization 
in producing the fullest measure of 
general well-being. It has not, of 
course, done well enough. It can, 
I believe, do immensely better. 1 
do not defend its defects. But, 
whatever its frailties, it is the only 
form in which freedom can survive. 
It can provide a wider measure of 
honest welfare, but only within the 
framework and subject to the limi- 
tations of the free system. We must 
not be lured away from it by forms 
of welfare or promises of abun- 
dance through socialist techniques 
bearing the brand label of “Capi- 
talism.” 





The Wind That Carries the Seed 


By FRANK GERARD 


T une are memories that stay with 
a man, even across the edge of the 
world. The lonely echoes of leather 
shod heels walking beside the fog 
shrouded Seine. The flame of 
sanctity, plain there to one who is 
given for a moment to see, beating 
around a holy man. The whirl- 
wind rush of God onto an altar at 
a consecration. The whisper that 
changes a life, imprints a soul... 
“Tu es sacerdos in aeternum.” 

These are my memories, that 
stay with me. I tell them that you 
may know how a man may make 
peace with his memories. God gives 
the grace. Blessed is that grace. 
And blessed is the wind that car- 
ries the seed of that grace. 


J. had been another day of weary 
days of flight—this phase in Paris. 
Each second I'd be there. In a mir- 
ror; reflected up brokenly from a 
glass of water; mimicked in the 
blank, despairing face of an old 
man shuffling past me. No haven 
from the hell of hated self any- 
where. Till the fog rolled in, 
heavy. Therein was escape. To 
walk, walk in the night, closed off 
from all things, even self, by the 


anonymous, insulating embrace of 
the mist. In vain—for not to see 
was to hear. The hollow ring of 
my each leather heeled step taunt- 
ed: “Alone—Lost—Alone.” Stride 
slowly, deliberately, or plunge ahead 
wildly under the street lamps dim- 
ly patching the fog filled night: it 
mattered not. Speed only accented 
and stressed the bitter beat: “Alone 
—Lost.” Halt and the silence surg- 
ing about became one vast accusa- 
tion of fear and fright and failure 
and loneliness. 

But to walk with my ghost was 
easier than to stand with it. So I 
stalked the streets along the Seine 
that foggy night of near despair. 
The dawn breeze sprang up sud- 
denly as it does in Paris. It slowed 
my reckless rush and banished the 
evil spirits of the night and dis- 
persed the fog. It ended that black 
night of terror. Blessed is the 
night. ... 


Tes vanishing fog showed 
snatches of Notre Dame ahead. 
Across a bridge lay its haven. I 
hastened to it as a ship might scud 
before a fresh breeze, leaving a 
storm behind. The Cathedral was 
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peopled only by the half lights of 
dawn, by the old women-with-beads 
always in churches at morning, and 
a priest and his acolyte far up at 
the main altar. 

I had exiled myself from this 
land long ago: I felt like an alien 
in an enemy land or a criminal who 
had blundered inside of a police 
station to hide out. The fringes of 
the church offered a furtive ano- 
nymity. Up one dim side near a 
small altar I found a refuge. I sat, 
without thought or hope, trembling 
in this foreign land of love, lonely 
for its peace. 


I TURNED to look at the altar near 
me. I saw a dark, Indian-looking 
priest beginning his Mass. Auto- 
matically, before thought held me, 
I entered the sanctuary to serve 
him. There at the foot of the altar 
as the slow words of this priest’s 
confession poured from his lips— 
“Confiteor Deo Omnipotenti . . .”— 
I felt a surge of sorrow, a flood of 
humility beating about me from this 
man. That, and an intensity and 
love I had never known brought to 
the Calvary table. Through the In- 
troit, Epistle, Gospel, Offertory, the 
drama this good man of God (for 
I now had a burning certainty of 
this) was directing intensified. 


A, the Sanctus it seemed that all 
the orchestras of the world blended 
in a thundering crescendo, or that 
a choir of angels was crying Ho- 
sanna. Or was it that, in the silence 
about that altar, a humble holy-man 
was preparing in love to bring his 
God to earth? The silence deepened 
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and livened as the Mass moved in 
the sure hands of this man through 
the Canon to the Consecration. All 
Heaven seemed to be watching, all 
Earth waiting. The ancient words 
a God-Man once uttered in an up- 
per room were summoned from out 
the vaults of time. A black bur- 
nished Indian priest breathed them 
over a white bread. 


Tu flame of my shame seared me 
that moment in a white hot flash. 
And then again Christ was on earth, 
Body and Blood. The burning heat 
of His Passion, billowing out about 
that altar, absorbed and drowned in 
its infinity the pain of mine. My 
soul was on its knees before the 
Calvary Cross: nor was I longer 
lonely for He had given me a 
Mother and a promise of Paradise 
that Friday, that morning at Mass. 
Blessed is the white-hot wind of His 
Passion. ... 

I finished serving that Mass, I 
know not how. I walked before 
the priest into the sacristy. We 
bowed to the Crucifix over the vest- 
ing case, he in his white vestments, 
I in my brown suit. 

Then he turned to me, smiled the 
smile only we men know, and said: 
“Thank you for serving me, Fa- 
| PG 


I AM back in my monastery. These 
are my memories that stay with me, 
though now I am at peace with 
them. Pray for me that I may al- 
ways be nourished by a wind that 
carries the seed of God’s grace and 
that once soon again I may breathe 
over His altar-born Body. 





Junior in the Saddle 


By WILLIAM J. BUTLER 


Tsar earnest, if stentorian, docu- 
mentary film, The March of Time, 
faithfully serves up selected slices 
of the passing scene. An _ issue 
which came recently to our neigh- 
borhood theater dealt with child 
care and education. After chroni- 
cling “a day in the life of Junior,” 
it exposed the patrons to the latest 
theories as expounded by some of 
the leading child guidance agen- 
cies. Expounded by some but not 
by all. The teaching Orders were 
not asked to contribute any views. 

One scene was a discussion group 
of diffident parents whose questions 
were parried with gracious conde- 
scension by a lady expert from one 
of the secular agencies. A mother 
who wanted to know what to do 
about the persistent disobedience 
of her child was told she must re- 
member that “obedience is not an 
end in itself.” The end, according 
to the lady expert, is “self-disci- 
pline,” leading to the development 
of a “sense of social responsibility.” 

Two of my own daughters (who 
get from the Sisters of Charity 
whatever discipline they do not 
learn at home) fidgeted as much as 


I while they watched this perform- 
ance. But they were simply impa- 
tient for The Mikado to begin. I 
was also trying to remember some- 
thing. It came to me on the way 
home. One of the popular maga- 
zines had recently published a 
panel of small cartoons showing a 
series of crises in the day of a 
harassed mother of a four-year- 
old. The destruction of several 
lamps, the emptying of the vacuum 
cleaner bag on the living room rug, 
the cutting of the telephone cord 
and a generous application of taffy 
to the piano highlighted a day 
which ended with the mother in bed 
studying a book entitled Don’t An- 
noy Your Child. The two things 
together pointedly suggested the 
cloud of confusion into which the 
whole subject has vaporized itself. 


A COUPLE of generations ago, in 
the dim morning of the world, Fa- 
ther’s cane stood in the rack, a re- 
spected symbol of the Scriptural in- 
junction and a wholesome deterrent 
to juvenile jackanapes. Junior re- 
spected the cane and he respected 
Father. It might be hard to tell in 
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most cases which kind of respect 
generated the other, but the central 
fact of child psychology, which 
was clearly understood in those 
days, was that the two kinds of re- 
spect did develop together. 

Junior’s respect for Father and 
the cane was a boon to Father, too. 
No good parent minds being a 
workhorse. That is in the contract. 
But the workhorse can handle just 
so much. Father was in the traces 
all day every day, yoked to the dray 
of family care. It was not expected 
that he also carry a recalcitrant 
Junior on his back. He did not 
have to submit his judgments to 
the embryonic critical faculties of 
his offspring and secure their as- 
sent before he could expect com- 
pliance. 

Father uses no cane now—for 
walking or for the other purpose 
either. He has been browbeaten 
out of it by the smooth and confi- 
dent evangelism of the new school 
of child psychologists and edu- 
cators. The formulas have long 
been familiar to all who read. 
Junior must not be “repressed” or 
“inhibited.” That would give him 
a “complex.” His “personality” 
must “express itself” so that his 
“character” will develop “natural- 
ly,” as if “naturally” were synony- 
mous with “automatically.” 


Lary the prophets seem to have 
been getting shaky about where this 
is heading, and anyone who has 
occasion to be abroad in New York 
at night can see for himself why 


they should be. Naturally, it 
would never do to recognize any re- 
surgence of parental authority as 
such. That would be reactionary. 
So if the modern formula must be 
modified to admit the necessity of 
some discipline, let it at least pre- 
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scribe that Junior must administer 
the discipline himself. Since the 
lady expert in the film put the latest 
twist in capsule form, we may fair- 
ly examine it by putting the capsule 
under a strong light. 

“Obedience is not an end in it- 
self.” The end is “self-discipline” 
leading to a “sense of social respon- 
sibility.” What does this mean? 
Remember that it was said in re- 
sponse to a question about handling 
a disobedient child. So the lady ex- 
pert could not have been merely 
implying the familiar distinction 
between a thing which is an end 
in itself and another thing which is 
a means to an end. If obedience is 
even a means to an end, it must 
still be insisted upon. No such idea 
as that was meant to be conveyed. 

Nor was it merely a matter of 
cautioning the mother not to be a 
drill sergeant, exacting unquestion- 
ing compliance with arbitrary com- 
mands. That was not the mother’s 
problem. It is not the problem of 
any parent who has any sense. 


Aran, the idea that obedience is 
not an end in itself is not simply 
another way of saying —as is so 
often plausibly suggested — that 
Mother, when she wants Junior to 
wear his rubbers, should try to 
convince Junior of the reasonable- 
ness of her wish. Of course she 
may and should, so long as experi- 
ence tells her that Junior is capable 
of absorbing the arguments. 

But the problem of obedience or 
no does not arise at that stage of the 
proceedings at all. It arises only 
when the arguments have been ex- 
hausted and Junior is adamant. 
The appeal of reason has not stilled 
the clash of wills. What next? 
The only possible message conveyed 
to the parent by the concept that 
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obedience is not an end in itself is 
that Junior need not submit. 

Thus Junior is not only set 
astride the saddle but also fitted 
with spurs. Some day the parental 
workhorse may recover enough 
spirit to protest the indignity. We 
will pass over, for present purposes, 
the merits of the protest and as- 
sume that the indignity must be 
suffered if it means the making of 
Junior. 

Does it? The theory suggested to 
us is that self-discipline, which is 
the true object, will best be attained 
if we stop insisting on obedience. 
The lady in The March of Time did 
not offer to explain why this is so, 
and one who finds it difficult to 
formulate a convincing proof of it 
should not too readily convict him- 
self of dull wits. 

Perhaps the best that can be said 
for the theory is that the stability 
of society requires willing submis- 
sion to the rules and that people 
submit most willingly when they 
have convinced themselves that the 
rules are good. 


Tx a world of angels this would 
work. Their powers of mind and 
will would be equal to it. Ina world 
of saints, not all of them of tower- 
ing intellect, it would often stall. 
Though the wills of saints are well 
disposed, their judgments about 
what is good in the temporal order 
would be far from unanimous. To 
keep even a world of saints in good 
working condition we should in part 
need a willingness to obey the rules 
simply because the appropriate au- 
thority has thought it wise to make 
them. 

This is the sort of thing that 
saints would do perfectly. It is not 
the sort of thing a world of ordi- 
nary adults would do any of the 


time or any ordinary adult all the 
time. That is why we cannot run 
the world of ordinary adults with- 
out the “or else” for which dis- 
traint, dock and dungeon so grim- 
ly stand. True, even these sanc- 
tions do not mean perfect order, yet 
without them we should live in a 
pandemonium that would be the 
admiration and envy of the pit. 

7 
© acmenses are the last people to 
deprecate self-discipline. They hold 
it the unique prerequisite to spirit- 
ual perfection. They want it not 
only in the private affairs of the soul 
but also in the ordinary relation- 
ships of society. For example, they 
would be happy if self-discipline 
were enough to insure the full col- 
lection of the income tax. If it were, 
the tax might well be lower for 
everybody. They have, however, a 
realistic idea of what would happen 
to the income tax if the defaulter 
faced no unpleasant consequences. 
So, for that matter, does everybody 
else. 

How, then, does it come to be seri- 
ously proposed that the world of 
children can operate on a laissez- 
faire basis which would not keep 
the affairs of their elders in order? 
These elders may be of modest men- 
tality, yet their powers are as fully 
developed as they ever will be, and 
they have had the sobering instruc- 
tion of experience. 

Were we suddenly confronted 
with a generation of six-year-olds 
capable of doing the world’s work, 
we might have to think again about 
the desirability of giving each of 
them his head in working out his 
own problems: The six-year-olds 
and even the sixteen-year-olds of 
reality need wise and sometimes 
stern authority to keep them out of 
external catastrophes, physical and 
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moral, if they are to come whole to 
maturity at all. 


Ano what of the internal catastro- 
phe of self-discipline never getting 
a start if the reins are off from the 
beginning? Self-discipline is disci- 
pline. Discipline makes the judg- 
ment master of the will just as in- 
struction makes reality master of 
the mind. If Junior could disci- 
pline himself from the beginning he 
could also teach himself the three 
R’s, and we could give our oOver- 
worked teachers a six-months’ vaca- 
tion twice a year. 

The Lord did not fashion us that 
way. While Junior’s judgment is 
toddling, his parents’ judgment 
must guide his will as their hands 
guided his first steps. Otherwise 
Junior will be without the benefit 
of any judgment at all. His own 
may do well enough when it is in 
long pants, but not before. 

There is another thing. The will 
being a rebellious member, the 
faculty of subjecting it voluntarily 
to one’s own judgment is hard to 
come by. It is usually developed 
only as a habit and after long and 
arduous practice. There is a tech- 
nique to it, as there is to mastering 
the piano or mathematics or the 
flight of a golf ball—all of which, 
in fact, involve forms of self-disci- 
pline. 

To argue that Junior will devel- 
op this technique and learn to say 
“Yes, sir” to himself after being 
left free to say “I won’t” to his 
parents is either foolish or sly. The 
plain fact is that Junior no more be- 
longs in charge of himself from the 
outset than he belongs in charge of 
an automobile or a buzz saw. 


A plain fact gets as much atten- 
tion as a plain woman. As for the 
plain fact that Junior needs paren- 
tal authority, it is hardly extrava- 
gant to suppose that those who 
propagate the notions expressed by 
the lady in The March of Time are 
no more convinced of them than 
they are convinced that it should 
be left to the third grade to decide 
whether it should continue arith- 
metic. we 

The point is not that the obliga- 
tion of obedience can be success- 
fully argued away. The point is 
that in the moral atmosphere of our 
times the attempt must be made to 
talk it away. The authority of the 
parent is too reminiscent of the au- 
thority of God, and that is a horror 
to a world which has made up its’ 
mind tto go its own way without 
God. 

Old Nick has convinced us that 
he isn’t there at all. We have gone 
him one better and convinced our- 
selves that there isn’t even any Old 
Nick in children any more. We 
dread the thought of punishment, 
so we tell ourselves that science has 
atomized the rod. 

“Social responsibility” is now 
the watchword. Society—which is 
all of us in the aggregate—is now 
the norm of conduct. Latter-day 
social philosophers believe they can 
do with that norm what they like. 

The teaching Orders know bet- 
ter. So do their charges. Some 
day The March of Time may get 
around to a release in which Broth- 
er Jerome and Sister Berenice have 
a chance to cross-examine the lady 
expert about the cult of self-disci- 
pline through indulgence. That 
would be fun. 











By SIGHLE KENNEDY 


T was on the night of February 

10, 1949, that Willy Loman first 
rushed off a Broadway stage. As 
his wife cried out after him in fear, 
“Willy? Willy, answer me!,” the 
theater was filled with the roar of 
a car starting and speeding away. 
Then a crash. And the audience 
knew that Salesman Willy Loman 
had wrecked the car and killed 
himself to leave his family $20,000 
insurance money. No one on stage 
tried to deny the fact. Willy Loman 
—the hero of Arthur Miller’s play, 
Death of a Salesman—was a suicide. 

To the thousand people who filed 
out of the theater that night, and to 
the 400,000 people who have seen 
the play since then in New York 
City alone, the vision of Willy 
Loman has been (let the critics 
speak for the rest) “overpowering,” 
“shattering,” “unforgettable.” It 
has made most of them feel, not 
“there but for the grace of God, go 
I,” but, “there go I right now unless 
the grace of God (or some agnostic 























substitute) suddenly acts to stop 
me.” 

The questions of whether or not 
Death of a Salesman is a great dra- 
matic structure, or whether or not 
its writing is splendid or only 
roughly adequate, can hold but sec- 
ondary importance in any discus- 
sion of the play. Above them one 
fact shines: Willy Loman, egotisti- 
cal, greedy, affectionate, lonely, has 
risen up as a modern Everyman. 

But the very way in which Willy 
speaks so immediately to so many 
people has brought his problems in- 
to sharp and varied scrutiny. The 
play is now being given not only by 
four companies throughout the 
U. S., but by groups in England, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, Austria, 
Germany, Greece, Argentina, Israel, 





Sighle Kennedy, graduate of Manhattan- 
ville College, contributor of prose and verse 
to various periodicals is, at present, Asso- 
ciate Editor of a New York magazine. Miss 
Kennedy gave us the delightful pen portrait 
of Barbara Ward in the January issue. 
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and by another four groups in 
Scandinavia. It speaks not only to, 
and for the problems of, an Ameri- 
can audience but to countries whose 
insecurity is even more obvious 
than that of the U. S. represented 
by Willy — countries which often 
look toward the U. S. as an easy 
and automatic way out of their 
troubles. To them, as to Ameri- 
cans, the self-destroyed Willy rises 
up in warning. 


So powerfully projected and per- 
sonally received has been this story 
of Willy Loman that a not-surpris- 
ing doubt has risen up about it. 
People see in it an accurate picture 
of their own mental stresses and 
feel defensive about Willy. Many 
of them wonder: was Willy really 
responsible for his death, or was he, 
as Luke Carroll in the Herald 
Tribune put it, “a pathetic little 
man caught in an undertow that’s 
much too strong for him”? 

Gene Lockhardt, who plays the 
part of Willy in New York, has 
been impressed by the earnest tone 
of his fan letters and visitors. “So 
many of them,” he commented 
when interviewed for this article, 
“begin by saying, ‘You know, the 
play made me think.’ ” 

Was Willy the victim of brute 
economics? or of an unbounded, 
irrational desire for success? or of 
the thoughtless ingratitude of his 
sons? These questions and many 
others have remained with the 
Salesman’s audience long after the 
final curtain has gone down. 

Perhaps the largest single group 
that thinks of Willy as a helpless 
“little man” is made up of those 
who see economics as the all- 
powerful factor in the play. They 
make the most of the epitaph spo- 
ken by Willy’s friend, Charley: 


“Nobody dast blame this man. For 
a salesman there is no rock-bottom 
to the life. He don’t put a bolt to 
a nut, he don’t tell you the law or 
give you medicine. ... A salesman 
is got to dream, boy. It comes with 
the territory.” The territory, they 
say (and have said all along) is to 
blame. Willy had no chance against 
the capitalistic system. 


Tue other half of the group is at 
the opposite extreme of belief. They 
also feel that economics is the de- 
termining power in the play, but 
they believe that Miller, in criti- 
cizing “the territory” is trying to 
undermine democracy. “It’s not 
true that the Death of a Salesman 
gives a true picture,” said one in- 
dignant businessman at a Chamber 
of Commerce Executive’s meeting 
in St. Louis, “the professional sales- 
man has... a life built upon the 
foundation stone of attitude, knowl- 
edge, integrity and industry.” 

Such a group contends that 
Miller has stacked the cards against 
Willy and used his single tragedy 
to point an unjustifiable finger at 
salesmanship itself. If Willy died, 
they say in effect, Arthur Miller 
killed him. 

But most people who saw the play 
or read it (200,000 copies have 
been distributed through the Book- 
of-the-Month club alone) do not 
feel that either of these exclusively 
economic views is sufficient to ex- 
plain Willy’s death. 

A more percipient businessman 
speaking through Fortune Maga- 
zine, the very Valhalla of salesman- 
ship, said, “Willy represents any 
man whose illusions have made him 
incapable of dealing realistically 
with everyday life.” The article 
was entitled “A Salesman is Every- 
body.” 
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If one hears out the play with an 
open mind, it is hard not to agree 
with this last opinion. Far from 
painting a one-sided economic pic- 
ture, Miller is almost painfully 
scrupulous in showing that Willy’s 
tragedy must not be set at the door 
of his particular type of work 
(symbolic though that surely is). 
Willy’s braggadocio, his confidence 
that he and his sons, by divine 
right of personality, are above the 
laws that bind ordinary men, put 
his acts in the realm of universal 
moral censure—not in the cubby- 
hole of an ideology. 


ve more specific proof of the 
play’s lack of bias is the fact that 
Charley, Willy’s neighbor and sin- 
cere friend, is a successful business- 
man. Charley not only lends Willy 
money, but constantly tries to help 
him out of his self-pity, to calm 
the frustrated rages which finally 


— lead him to madness. 


When Willy is fired by the un- 
grateful son of his old_ boss, 
Charley offers him a job. Willy, 
from vanity, will not accept. The 
only reason that Willy can make his 
final grand gesture of leaving in- 
surance money is because Charley 
has been paying the last install- 
ments. Grudgingly, Willie says: 
“Charley, you’re the only friend 
I’ve got. Isn’t that a remarkable 
thing?” Charley takes no credit for 
his good neighbor policy, only wry- 
ly remarks at one point: “You 
sneeze in here, and in my house 
hats blow off.” 

With Charley living next door, 
economics can hardly be termed the 
nemesis of Willy’s life. His failure 
as a man is the cause, rather than 
the effect, of his economic failure. 

But the working of Willy’s mind, 
confronted shockingly as it is with 
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life, death and the terrible insecuri- 
ties that grow up between the two, 
has also fascinated psychologists— 
professional and amateur alike. It 
is interesting to note that their sug- 
gestions, in true detective-story 
fashion, implicate almost every 
other member of the cast. 


‘Tan one character who can be im- 
mediately absolved from suspicion 
is Linda, Willy’s wife. In spite of 
the fact that Willy, with all his 
bragging, has barely made enough 
to support his family, and although 
he treats her with increasing rude- 
ness as his discontent drives him 
more and more inside himself, her 
goodness never fails. She loves and 
explains Willy without ever being 
able to reach him. Her speeches 


‘are touching, but rather harrowing, 


in their helplessness: “I search and 
search and I search, and I can’t un- 
derstand,” she says, “. . . I live from 
day to day.” 

Her one positive action is to cry 
out for help, and her voice does 
reach her two careless sons—“At- 
tention,” she insists, “attention 
must be finally paid to such a man. 
He’s a human being and a terrible 
thing is happening to him. He’s 
not to be allowed to fall into his 
grave like an old dog.” 


Tue sons, Biff and Happy, inherit 
their father’s worst qualities, and 
the various tensions between them 
leave plenty of scope for all sorts 
of analyses. Biff, the older and 
more gifted in every way, at first 
seems destined to fulfill all his fa- 
ther’s dreams. In school he was 
handsome, popular, a great athlete, 
a leader. Willy idolizes his son and 
fills him with contempt for hum- 
drum responsibilities. 

When Biff steals school footballs, 
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Willy laughingly calls it “initia- 
tive.’ When he bullies his class- 
mates and cheats at exams, his fa- 
ther encourages him, thinks him “a 
fearless character.” But when, in a 
crucial examination, Biff runs up 
against a professor he can neither 
bluff nor cheat, he learns that his 
father has failed him doubly. He 
follows Willy to Boston to ask for 
help-—and finds him in a hotel with 
a woman. Suddenly he senses, 
rather than sees, the complete false- 
hood of his father’s life—and the 
falsehood of the life he himself has 
been brought up to lead. 

Hopelessly indulged, however, as 
he is, he has no values now to give 
him balance. Even Willy’s shame 
and contrition (“She’s nothing to 
me, Biff. I was just lonely, terribly 
lonely.”) merely harden him. At 
the final action of the play Biff is 
thirty-four, still unsettled. He is 
satisfied only when he is working 
on a farm, but keeps drifting be- 
cause of a recurrent dread of “not 
getting anywhere.” 


Burr's failure is one of the things 
that Willy will not let himself face. 
‘It’s all spite . . . spite,” he tries to 
believe. Linda never knows the 
reason for the break between father 
and son but she knows that his 
sons represent the hardest part of 
Willy’s punishment. “1 tell you,” 
she pleads with them, “he put his 
Whole life into you and you’ve 
turned your backs on him. .. . Biff, 
his life is in your hands.” 

Biff’s sympathy for his father’s 
suffering finally does overcome his 
tesentment. He makes a last des- 
berate attempt to open Willy’s 
tyes to the truth—to make him un- 
derstand that neither of them can 
awhieve the ridiculous parody of 
success for which Willy has hoped 
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-——“Pop, I’m nothing! . . . Can’t you 
understand that? Will you take 
that phony dream and burn it be- 
fore something happens?” 

But Willy’s warped mind can no 
longer follow any bent but its own. 
He only senses the affection in Biff’s 
voice and this knowledge leads 
ironically to a resurrection of all his 
flashiest ambitions. “That boy,” he 
cries out pathetically, “that boy is 
going to be magnificent! Can you 
imagine that magnificence with 
twenty thousand dollars in his 
pocket? When the mail comes he’ll 
be ahead of Bernard again!” (Ber- 
nard is Charley’s lawyer-son, of 
whose success Willy cannot help 
but be jealous.) And Willy rushes 
off to death for money that nobody 
wants—money that helps nobody. 


ar the second son, represents 
no such dramatic struggle. He is a 
marked-down version of his father, 
with not even a grand dream to 
cover his grossness. His only re- 
deeming aspect is an easy-going 
fondness for his family. 

One psychiatrist (Dr. Daniel 
Schneider writing in Theatre Arts) 
has interpreted the whole play as a 
dream of Happy’s to get revenge on 
his father for paying more atten- 
tion to Biff than to him—resolving 


the play into death by compound... 


to. 


Oedipus complex! 


Tu last important persohage— 
and the most baleful—is a man who 
has been dead fifteen years. Ben, 
Willy’s older brother, is a symbol 
of the ruthless success Willy has 
never reached. “There 
only man I ever met,” Willy says, 
“who knew all the answers.” He 
has treasured up the memory of 
Ben until it is more real to him 
than any of the people in his life. 
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The figure of Ben materializes 
again and again on the stage and 
Willy savors his favorite brag: 
“When I was seventeen I walked 
into the jungle and when I was 
twenty-one I walked out. And, by 
God, I was rich!” 

“Rich,” echoes Willy, thinking 
of his sons, “that’s just the spirit I 
want to imbue them with! To 
walk into a jungle!” Willy has ab- 
sorbed the spirit of Ben’s jungle 
tactics, “Never fight fair with a 
stranger, boy. You'll never get out 
of the jungle that way.” He comes 
to think of life, not as a mutually 
helpful state, but as a jungle, “dark 
but full of diamonds.” 


O xx very significant scene shows 
the struggle of Willy between two 
worlds: the destructive dream of 
Ben and the real world of Charley 
who is trying to distract him by 
asking about his work, by playing 
casino. In spite of all Charley’s ef- 
forts, Willy’s mind keeps slipping 
back to Ben whom he sees as clear- 
ly as he does Charley. He keeps 
trying to talk to both at once, get- 
ting more and more confused. 
Suddenly, to cover up his mis- 
takes, Willy accuses Charley of 
cheating at the cards and sends him 
home hurt and baffled. The voice 
of Ben speaks out more and more 
clearly: “Twenty thousand—that is 
something one can feel with the 
hand, it is there. . . . It does take a 
great kind of a man to crack the 
jungle. .. . One must go in to fetch 
a diamond out.” Ben’s words and 
example—grown to an obsession— 
directly lure Willy to his death. 


Tur very multiplicity of problems 
which confront Willy must put us 
on our guard against placing too 
much stress on any one of them. 


Yet, if no single cause compelled 
Willy’s suicide, was it perhaps the 
sum of all of them? Two facts 
seem to answer this last question. 
The first is the action of the play 
itself. Miller has shown Willy, 
through the years, letting his van- 
ity and pretensions undermine his 
sense of right and wrong. He re- 
pays those who try to help him only 
with contempt. At the end of the 
play he has swollen to the dreadful 
traditional figure of tragedy — de- 
stroyed by a single cancerous fault. 

The second fact (if this first is not 
sufficient) is the testimony of Miller 
himself. In several very earnest 
articles he has made clear his be- 
lief that a play based on pathos— 
“pity for a helpless victim” — pre- 
sents an essentially false view of 
life. The contrast to pathos is 
tragedy, he says, “which must illus- 
trate a principle of life. . . . Our 
lack of tragedy may be partially ac- 
counted for by the turn which mod- 
ern literature has taken toward the 
purely psychiatric view of life, or 
the purely sociological. 

“If all our miseries, our indigni- 
ties are born and bred within our 
minds, then all action, let alone the 
heroic action is obviously impossi- 
ble. And if society alone is respon- 
sible for the cramping of our lives, 
then the protagonist must be s0 
pure and faultless as to force us to 
deny his validity as a character. 
From neither of these views can 
tragedy derive, simply because nei- 
ther represents a balanced concept 
of life.” 

In theory as in dramatic practice, 
Miller shows the same brave 
deliberate effort to meet problems 
“in head-on collision” — and take 
the consequences. His stated aims 
not only show him well worth 4 
thoughtful hearing, but they set 4 
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very high standard for judgment of 
his work. He believes that “tragedy 
brings not only sadness . . . but 
knowledge. What sort of knowl- 
edge? In the largest sense of the 
word it is knowledge pertaining to 
the right way of living in the world. 
Tragedy . . . makes us aware of 
what the character might have been. 
But to say ... what a man might 
have been requires of the author a 
soundly based, completely believed 
vision of man’s great possibilities.” 


D o—ES Death of a Salesman “make 
us aware of what Willy Loman 
might have been”? Another state- 
ment of Miller’s, this one marking 
the play’s first birthday on Broad- 
way, supplies a clue to the answer. 
He notes several disappointments— 
“one above all. I am sorry the self- 
realization of the older son, Biff, is 
not a weightier counterbalance to 
Willy’s disaster.” 

Certainly, Biff, if anyone, should 
be the one to demonstrate what 
Willy “might have been” and what 
the “right way of living” is which 
might have saved him. What does 
Biff say? He says—“I’m nothing” 
—at least the beginning of wisdom. 
He further implies that his value 
will consist in doing the outdoor 
physical work he is best fitted for. 
At Willy’s grave, he thinks of 
What his father has thrown away—- 
“There were a lot of nice days. 
When he’d come from a trip; or on 
Sundays, making the stoop... . You 
know something, Charley, there’s 
more of him in that front stoop than 
in all the sales he ever made.” 
Charley agrees: “He was a happy 
man with a batcheof cement.” 

True and touching as these remi- 
hiscences are, they seem on another 
level entirely from the dreams, the 
furies (“all, all, wrong”) that are 
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shown at work in Willy. These 
driving forces, which all of us have 
felt pressing on our lives from one 
direction or other indeed seem to 
call for a “weightier counterbal- 
ance” than these words of Biff pro- 
vide. 


F non the character of Charley, too, 
we might expect some statement of 
vision, but Charley never seems able 
to illumine the principle that un- 
derlies his good deeds. This lack 
appears in terrible relief when, 
after being fired, the disillusioned 
Willy says to him: “After all the 
highways, and the trains, and the 
appointments, and the years, you 
end up worth more dead than 
alive.” Charley’s answer is not 
only negative, but a double nega- 
tive. “Willy,” he says, “nobody’s 
worth nothing dead.” How very 
little light that sheds on the right 
way of living! 

At Willy’s grave Charley shows 
more insight. When Linda won- 
ders that Willy should choose death 
when “he only needed a little sal- 
ary,” Charley replies: “No man 
only needs a little salary.” (A reply 
which manages to strike at the root 
of all economic materialisms.) 


Waar might Willy Loman have 
been? What can Biff Loman be- 
come? These great possibilities are 
left for each person in the audi-— 
ence to answer for himself. Brooks 
Atkinson noted in his review: 
“Miller has no moral precepts to of- 
fer... . He is full of pity, but he 
brings no piety.” Taken in the 
largest sense, as Miller would want 
it to be, this can only indicate a 
grave defect in his play’s total 
vision. Even the “self-realization” 
of Biff turns inevitably into another 
question. If no man’s satisfaction 
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can be found in a “little salary,” creation an act of truly heroic stat- 
can it really rest-—ultimately—in a ure. His far-reaching, sympathetic 
little “cement”? and insistent formulation of Willy’s 

In spite of the fact, however, that question has made millions of 
Death of a Salesman ends so—with Willys in his audience care deeply 
a question rather than an answer, about the answer—the best way, 
Arthur Miller has performed in its surely, of spurring them to find it. 


One of Three... 


By RoBERT OSTERMANN 


‘Tus cross high and angry (one of three), 
raised in a barren, cruel land 





where love had moved: invited: lived; E 
like hate, man’s gift, its base deep-sunk 
in rock up which poverty alone could mount, 
rock piled steeply there, piled firmly: I 
time’s center. t] 
Pain’s mound without the city’s walls, the city’s heart, a 
an area of pain inserted like a flame, a sword, re 
into the heart of man. o 
(This wound would never disappear, h: 
it cleansed an earlier.) w 
Not here was hung the soft unwailing sheltered ease— 
sinful ungracéd flesh, orphaned spirit— re 
the world’s fair sweet caress flung out in 
like scented victory wreaths by painted hands sc 
—and lips. .. . The world is overcome. at 
L 
Here Christ: here God. Here love began th 
its still march round the trembling, Fe 
the frightened earth; while man, fleeing of 
before his countless unburied dead, tr 
the ravaged hope of two thousand years, ha 
(unheard the pursuer close upon his heels), dies 
once again, and dying wants, St 
in one last precious moment, to deny it all— bo 
tears, suffering and fear, all made divine— sv 
to live. And breathless asks, ha 
caught midway in his flight by doubt: how? thi 


and choosing not to hear, runs on. sir 
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By Roy DENIAL 


H” you lumbered by St. Bona- 
venture Monastery in your gig 
that summer day in 1884 and seen 
a bearded monk busily cutting a 
rope from the stout maple that 
overhung the entrance way, it might 
have seemed an event scarcely 
worth remembering. If anything, 
standing there in the sunless yard 
of the mother house, Father Law- 
rence Henne merely added a rather 
incongruous detail to a wild rural 
scene. Yet as Master of Novices 
at the Capuchin Monastery, Father 
Lawrence was performing some- 
thing of a grisly task that day. 
For the night before from the end 
of the rope he was now so indus- 
triously attempting to loosen, a man 
had been hanged. 

Early that morning the monks of 
St. Bonaventure had discovered the 
body of the mysterious stranger 
swinging from a tree. Where he 
had come from no one knew, but 
there was no doubt that he had long 
since left this world. Even the 


Atonement 
at Russell’s Grove 


police, summoned later, were un- 
able to determine whether the un- 
fortunate had committed suicide or 
been murdered. But one thing was 
only too clear: the thieves and 
petty lawbreakers who frequented 
the neighborhood apparently were 
doing their best to convince the 
monks that “Russell’s Grove” 
wasn’t a healthy place to live in— 
let alone build a religious mother 
house. 


Bor the prospect of violent death 
on their very doorstep failed to 
shake the determination of the 
friars at Detroit’s St. Bonaventure. 
The Capuchins realized full well 
what a solemn task they had under- 
taken in founding a community 
amidst an area that had for the past 
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several years served as a rendezvous 
for all manner of lawless charac- 
ters. And they had no intention of 
leaving. The spot had been selected 
as a site for the new novitiate—and 
it would remain so—regardless of 
“Russell’s Grove”! 

During later years, however, this 
wild plot of land on the outskirts of 
Detroit was transformed by the 
Capuchin monks into a headquar- 
ters for the entire Province of St. 
Joseph. And through their work of 
love this one-time cesspool of evil 
became an agency of good. The 
story of how the deed was accom- 
plished is a chronicle of miracle- 
working Faith. 


Bucx in the 1880’s when the Capu- 
chin friars had been established in 
the United States for barely two 
decades, it became apparent that 
the distance between the religious 
houses in Wisconsin and those in 
the East was too great for effective 
control. A more centralized Church 
administration became imperative. 

In those days Detroit (with its 
stove works, salt mines, and hoop 
skirt factories) was already a mush- 
rooming industrial community of 
116,000, but unfortunately one that 
attracted hordes of thieves and 
other criminals. To combat the in- 
fluence of these elements, Bishop 
C. H. Borgess in 1882 invited sev- 
eral Catholic groups to establish 
missions nearby. 

Among those who responded to 
the Bishop’s request was Father 
Bonaventure Frey, then Provincial 
of the Capuchin Order in the United 
States. That autumn the tall, well- 
proportioned Father Bonaventure 
made the arduous trip to Detroit 
over rutted wagon roads. After 
some deliberation he selected a 
wooded two-acre tract outside the 
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city limits as the seat for the new 
Capuchin novitiate. Known as “Rus- 
sell’s Grove,” it was a pleasant plot 
of land and a favorite picnic 
grounds. 

But the Provincial understood, 
none the less, that at night the long 
shadows cloaked in secrecy the 
meeting place of many a band of 
outlaws. Perhaps his choice was 
not as paradoxical as it might seem. 
For an early book referring to the 
area, declares: “If the trees and 
bushes could speak, they would 
show how appropriately the site was 
selected for a monastery—a place of 
atonement for the crimes which 
they had witnessed.” 

Not long afterward funds for the 
construction of the mother house 
were made available. And then on 
an epochal day in July, 1883, erec- 
tion began. 


Ix honor of the occasion a huge 
parade was held. Crowds thronged 
the curbs along Detroit’s main busi- 
ness section to witness the proces- 
sion. Yet not one of the 8,000 per- 
sons assembled for the celebration 
was even a parishioner of St. Bona- 
venture! For, in accordance with 
the Bishop’s instructions, the Capu- 
chin monastery had no parish on 
which to depend. To the Capuchin 
leaders there was a challenge in 
Bishop Borgess’ letter which had 
established this condition. 

“The Capuchins,” the letter had 
said, “shall depend entirely on the 
charity of the faithful for their sub- 
sistence.” 

But back during the summer of 
1884, even after the completed mon- 
astery had been dedicated, the Fa- 
thers were reminded that the men- 
ace of “Russell’s Grove” was still to 
be reckoned with. The discovery of 
the stranger’s body hanging from a 
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tree was not the only mark of vio- 
lence. That winter the chapel it- 
self was broken into by thieves and 
the ciborium and sacred species 
stolen! 

Night after night for several 
months the quiet of the monastery 
was disturbed in many ways. 
Through it all, however, the friars 
gave no hint that they were un- 
nerved by the calamities. They felt 
confident that their prayers had 
been heard, that their faith could 
surmount the spell of evil which 
seemed to hang over the place. 

This simple confidence began 
gradually to transform the hearts 
of the people. Missions, frequently 
conducted at Detroit churches by 
the Capuchin Fathers, gave the 
local citizenry an opportunity to 
learn about the friendly spirit of 
the brown-robed residents of St. 
Bonaventure. At the conclusion of 
one mission held at St. Joseph’s 
church, for example, nearly 3,600 
persons received Holy Communion. 
And approximately 400 men who 
had fallen by the wayside were 
reconciled with the Church—some 
who hadn’t been to confession any- 
where from three to forty years! A 
few who had come under the ban 
of excommunication were likewise 
received back into the Church. 
Those early years in the monastery 
proved busy ones for the monks. 


As the weeks gradually grew into 


years and then decades, Detroit 
spread out over an area roughly 
thirty miles square. Soon the 
Capuchin novitiate was no longer 
outside the city limits, no longer on 
a lonely tract far beyond the street- 
car lines. 

The turn of the century saw the 
population of the city virtually 
doubled, homes a-building on every 
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side, and asphalt-covered roads be- 
ing extended. An industrial giant 
had begun to awaken. The crime 
that had long characterized the 
wind-swept stretches of “Russell’s 
Grove” gradually became a legend. 


Ix those days the brothers could 
still be seen tending the cows and 
chickens in the monastery’s small 
farmyard. Occasionally some of the 
Fathers would be glimpsed on their 
way to assist a secular priest in a 
parish retreat. Yet where the work 
of the hands left off and the work 
of the spirit began was hard to de- 
termine. For throughout the activ- 
ity of St. Bonaventure, physical 
labor and the spiritual life were in- 
dissolubly fused. 

This attitude of reverent devo- 
tion naturally blossomed into a 
zeal for missionary work. While 
through the years St. Bonaventure 
contributed its share to an admira- 
ble record that included establish- 
ment of a Negro mission in Milwau- 
kee, an Indian settlement among the 
Northern Cheyennes of Montana, 
and outposts in Nicaragua, Guam, 
and the Marianna Islands, un- 
doubtedly the monks’ greatest mis- 
sionary work took place right on 
their own doorstep. 


I; all started during the difficult 
depression days of the thirties 
when jobs were few and bread had 
become a premium commodity. 
Aware of the near-famine that 
threatened the great industrial city 
in which they had made their home 
for nearly a half century, the beard- 
ed friars in 1930 opened a soup 
kitchen in their own quarters to 
minister to the needy. Each day 
they threw wide their gates to the 
hungry and destitute. 

Soon word of what the Capuchins 
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were doing spread among thousands 
of Detroit’s unemployed. Men came 
from every side to line up at the 
doors of the monastery. Many of 
them were old and gray-haired, oth- 
ers homeless, some without even a 
family. Not a few walked several 
miles to reach the Capuchin kitchen. 

It was no small matter to feed 
a swarm of impoverished men in an 
unending line. Yet the meal of 
thick soup, bread, cake or pie, 
though simple, was nourishing. 
Even during the worst days the 
monks’ plain menu required fifty 
pounds of soup meat, an equal 
amount of barley, a crate of celery, 
two bushels of potatoes, a bushel of 
carrots, twenty loaves of bread, and 
no one knows how many cakes and 
other pastries. 

With scarcely a word of appeal 
from the Fathers all the necessary 
food and money poured in steadily. 
Every week grocers, bakers, farm- 
ers, and many well-to-do Detroiters 
volunteered hundreds of pounds of 
foodstuff for the operation of the 
xitchen. The first year 100,000 un- 
employed were fed at St. Bonaven- 
ture. Before many more years had 
passed, this figure tripled. 


Tne fact that so many were accom- 
modated is a tribute to the many 
divergent groups which co-operated 
with the friars to see that the need 
was met. That record indicates how 
the Motor City had taken the Capu- 
chins to its heart. Father Herman 
Buss, who in those days had charge 
of the feeding, couldn’t keep from 
choking up a little as he reflected on 
how the entire city rose to meet the 
emergency with food, cash and 
clothing. 

“When we first opened the 
kitchen, we thought we'd be over- 
whelmed,” he commented. “But 
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due mainly to the generosity of a 
large number, we held out.” 

Many ingenious methods were 
devised to make the little there was 
go the farthest. In 1933 Father 
Herman was instrumental in cre- 
ating a co-operative barter system 
for swapping merchandise, labor 
and professional services without 
the use of cash. Known as the St. 
Francis Co-operative Exchange, it 
became, in effect, an agency where 
labor and commodities were brought 
together. 

Since money was relatively scarce 
during the depression, any means 
for the trading of goods and services 
worked to everyone’s benefit. For 
example, when a farmer hauled in 
several bushels of carrots, Father 
Herman would issue him a receipt 
for, say, eight dollars. Later on, the 
farmer could return to the Co-opera- 
tive and take out eight dollars worth 
of professional services or whatever 
he needed. 

Such an idea did a lot to lift the 
morale of a people weary from the 
long, hard years. The Capuchins’ 
help in putting it over was some- 
thing Detroit didn’t soon forget. 


Be: despite the encouraging re- 
sults, it wasn’t long before the dis- 
pensing of meals to the needy had 
assumed such tremendous propor- 
tions that the tiny community of 
St. Bonaventure could scarcely cope 


with it. Where this unselfish min- 
istry had initially cost about $2,000 
yearly, the annual expense of feed- 
ing the men gradually amounted to 
over $30,000. 

Well aware of the importance of 
continuing this vital work, several 
of Detroit’s civic leaders and busi- 
ness men _ spontaneously joined 
forces in 1935 to take over the bur- 
den from the faithful monks. At an 





ON MICHAEL (AGED THREE) AT NIGHT PRAYER 


impromptu meeting the men formed 
the Capuchin Charity Guild, a lay 
organization that gradually shoul- 
dered the task of feeding wayward 
men. Today this group still oper- 
ates the soup kitchen from Third 
Order Hall—a tradition begun by 
the monks, and one that will con- 
tinue until society no longer breeds 
the hungry and homeless. 

What began as a handful of Fa- 
thers ‘and brothers laboring in the 
midst of “Russell’s Grove” sixty- 
seven years ago has today reached 
maturity in a community institution 
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that, like a mighty oak, offers shel- 
ter to the needy. Through St. Bona- 
venture’s positive action during 
those early days the evil represent- 
ed by “Russell’s Grove” was finally 
uprooted. And in its place there 
were sown the seeds of many new 
Catholic communities. 

Yet the real impact of St. Bona- 
venture on Detroit cannot easily be 
discerned. for who can number the 
lives that may have been changed 
by the willing gift of a crust of 
bread, nor what a spiritual harvest 
will one day be reaped! 


On Michael (Aged Three) at Night Prayer 


By J. T. DoNNELLY, S.J. 


Tus one small hope of Christ, this little love 

Of God, with cherub’s face and Michael’s name, 
Child with a laugh sweeter than birds, above 

All testing, telling; making words lame, 
Shriveled and old—how little does he know 
The Sign he makes upon himself, its cost— 
That Friday black with the death of God: for so 


Christ loved us. 


Even we, when we have crossed 
Our bodies—voice, heart, break not. 


Yet to him 


Is given the Sign, a little signal-call 

Fixed with his Father and the cherubim 
For hide-and-seek in heaven’s nurs’ry hall. 
Time cruciform will tuck a harsher bed— 
Lord, be his Daystar when his night is sped. 





The Cynic in the Pillory 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


D. dogs sneer? I cannot say. But 
if they do, certain it is that the poor 
things do not know they are doing 
it. So is it not an unjust reflection 
on the canine race that the word 
cynicism should be formed from 
the Greek word for a dog—Kynos? 

There was, as we know, a school 
of philosophers in ancient Greece 
who chose to model their manners 
on the less admirable aspects of 
doggish character, its roughness 
and aggressiveness. Men nicknamed 
them cynics in disdainful allusion 
to their ways, but they, far from 
taking umbrage, adopted the dog 
as their badge and symbol. So at 
least we are told. 

But the traits of doggish nature 
do not suffice to describe the cynic 
as we know him today. He de- 
mands a more searching charac- 
terization and deserves it. Let us 
pause a moment and see what can 
be said about him. 

The root characteristic of his 
temperament is that he has no be- 
lief in, no respect for, human na- 
ture. He may go further and be- 


lieve that human nature is rotten 
at the core. He believes that he 
sees through all the seeming vir- 
tues of his fellow men; and has his 
own definitions for them: Grati- 
tude? a lively expectation of favors 
to come. Humility? when it is not 
mean-spirited crawling.is a dexter- 
ous way of extracting praise from 
others. Religion? dope for dupes 
and naifs and a money-making 
business for those who run it. Pa- 
triotism? mostly a_ loud - voiced 
advocacy of the winning side in 
politics. (Old Samuel Johnson once 
described patriotism as the last 
refuge of a scoundrel. But John- 
son was no cynic. He had in mind 
certain politicians of his day.) 
Charity? the pleasure of seeing 
your name high up on subscription 
lists. Love? another name for lust 
or else just self-love in disguise. 
And so with many of men’s activi- 
ties: Politics? nothing but graft, 
bribery, and a scramble for the 
spoils of office. Education? a throw- 
ing of artificial pearls before real 
swine. 
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Whatever the apparent excellence 
of the actions of those around him, 
he is unimpressed. He has his 
doubts about their motives; for he 
discounts disinterestedness and is 
frankly skeptical of sincerity. He 
is not going to take people at their 
face value. 

And talking of value, somebod 
has unkindly said of the cynic that 
he knows the price of everything 
and of everyone and the value of 
nothing. He probably would pride 
himself on his discernment in de- 
tecting the absence of value in men 
and things. He at least has no illu- 
sions, while for the generous illu- 
sions and enthusiasms of youth he 
has nothing but contempt. 

In short, the cynic neither trusts, 
nor hopes, nor loves. 

Unfortunately other people seem 
unable to admire these character- 
istics of his. Many of them would 
agree with Tennyson (as reported 
by Wilfrid Ward in Problems and 
Persons) that cynicism is a sign of 
intellectual shallowness and little- 
ness. Simply to despise, he insist- 
ed, means nearly always not to un- 
understand. The narrow - minded 
despise what is beyond their ken. 
People who live always in a little 
coterie look down on all outside. 
And Tennyson quoted with admira- 
tion these lines of another poet, 
Wordsworth: 


“Stranger henceforth be warned 
and learn that pride 

Howe’er disguised in his own 
majesty 

Is littleness, that he who feels con- 
tempt 

For any living thing hath facul- 
ties 

Which he has never used; that 
thought with him 

Is in its infancy. . . .” 


THE CYNIC IN 
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Others, too, seem to agree with 
Wordsworth that somewhere at the 
back of cynicism there is conceit 
and possibly a wounded egotism. 

But the reason for such conceit is 
hard indeed to discover, for, truth 
to tell, cynicism like “strong” lan- 
guage is an outcome of weakness; 
it connotes an incapacity. It is the 
bitter froth of a shallow mind, en- 
cased, as often as not, in a weakling 
frame—the very antithesis of “a 
sound mind in a sound body.” It is 
a mind that has never peered deep 
enough into life to become aware of 
its real seriousness, a mind that has 
not probed the human heart enough 
to know that, if it is capable of 
hideous wickedness and meanness, 
it is also capable of self-sacrifice 
and love, of nobleness and gener- 
osity, of endurance and bravery 
even to heroism. 

If there be one thing more than 
another on which the cynic prides 
himself it is that he never gives 
way to foolish admiration of any- 
thing or anybody. Here is what the 
famous Dr. Arnold of Rugby wrote 
about that aspect of the cynic’s per- 
sonality: 

“I believe that nil admirari is the 
devil’s favourite text, and he could 
not choose a better to introduce his 
pupils into the more esoteric parts 
of his doctrine. And therefore I 
have always looked upon a man in- 
fected with this disorder of anti- 
romance as one who has lost the 
finest part of his nature and his best 


protection against everything low 
and foolish.” 


; or writes: 

“We need not fear those who look 
us through and through so much as 
those who look just beneath the 
fair-seeming surface. This last is 
the half-penetration which breeds 
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cynicism in him who knows little 
of God, little of himself, and there- 
fore little of his fellow men. The 
Christian cynic is a square circle.” 

“Oh, come now,” somebody will 
say, “this is a little too much. The 
cynics we have known are not so 
bad as that.” And he is probably 
right. Few indeed are those who 
are cynics through and through, 
who are nothing if not cynics. Nay 
more, if there is nothing whatever 
to be said for cynicism, there may 
be something to be said for cynics. 

Very often cynicism is merely 
a pose; a man is a cynic only from 
the lips outward. To put it an- 
other way his cynicism may be 
only skin-deep. Or else cynicism 
may be a mask to hide real and it 
may be, deeply wounded feelings or 
the first bitterness left by some 
shattered illusion. Yet even cyni- 
cism such as that does evil work in 
other minds. To corrode with 
sneers is worse than to “damn with 
faint praise.” 


| as no man is born a cynic, 
if a man becomes one, it may be 
that it is his experiences in life that 
have made him so, and there are ex- 
periences in life that drive a man 
to the verge of cynicism, experi- 
ences that wring from him such bit- 
ter cries as “frailty thy name is 
woman,” or, as the Psalmist of old 
“said in his excess,” “Every man is 
a liar,” such cries as might be 
forced from the lips of a King Lear, 
a Timon of Athens, or an Othello, 
in the depths of their bitter disillu- 
sionment. 

In the grip of such experiences a 
man may for the moment lose faith 
in man; he may for the moment 
cease to believe that there is honor 
or honesty, gratitude or faithfulness 
anywhere to be found. But in 


soberer mood or when the cloud has 
passed away he will pull himself to- 
gether and revive his faith in his 
fellow wayfarers. : 

Then, besides those who for a 
time lapse into a cynicism which is 
alien to their true nature, there are 
those who are often mistaken for 
cynics. The pessimist may be 
wrong in taking the gloomy view 
but he is not thereby a cynic. Eccle- 
siastes with his melancholy refrain, 
“Vanity of vanities and all is van- 
ity,” was not a cynic. The satirist 
may be harsh and bitter and even 
savage in his scourging of vice and 
folly. But neither is he thereby a 
cynic. Nor are denouncers, how- 
ever violent, of injustice and of 
wrong, the Langlands, the Savona- 
rolas, the Léon Bloys. 


Tm frames of mind just men- 
tioned are certainly not the same as 
cynicism. But neither are they its 
antithesis. We need not seek 
among them for an antidote to 
cynicism. If we would exorcise 
the spirit of cynicism, we must, | 
think, call in other spirits to drive 
it out. And these other spirits, I 
suggest, are the spirit of little chil- 
dren, the spirit of the poets, and 
the spirit of heroes and saints. 
Christ held up childhood before 
Christians as a model for their lives, 
“Unless ye become as little children 
ye shall not enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” He did not wish us to 
remain children always; He would 
have us keep all we can of what 
is precious in childhood. And what 
does it mean to be a child? For 
an answer I might quote Fathers of 
the Church and many a Christian 
writer down the ages. Instead I 
shall merely cite a sentence or two 
from Francis Thompson: “What is 
it to be a child? .. . It is to have a 
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spirit yet streaming from the waters 
of baptism; it is to believe in love, 
to believe in loveliness, to believe in 
belief.” Those few words sum up 
the beauty of spiritual childhood in 
contrast with the ugliness of cyni- 
cism. 


As to the poets—I have been try- 
ing to think of any great poet who 
was also a cynic—Homer, Pindar, 
Vergil, Horace, Dante, Chaucer, 
Tasso, Camoens, Ronsard, Calderon, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Corneille, 
Racine, Dryden, Pope, Goethe, the 
Lake Poets, Shelley, Keats, Byron 
—ah, Byron you say, what of Don 
Juan? Well, but it is hard to say 
which is the true Byron, the ro- 
mantic, poetic Byron of Childe 
Harold and so much besides or the 
cynical, sneering Byron of Don 
Juan. Anyhow he is so far clearly 
an exception, and an exception that 
seems to prove the rule. 

For we can continue the litany 
even to our own days—Tennyson, 
Arnold, Browning, Longfellow, 
Lamartine, Swinburne (yes, even 
Swinburne), Hopkins, Thompson, 
Bridges, Noyes, Claudel. Who 
would call any of these a cynic? 

If we are in search of cynics we 
could find them only among the 
minor decadents. But I think that 
in the Golden Treasury and the Oz- 
ford Book of English Verse, for all 
their comprehensiveness, you will 
hardly find a note of real cynicism. 
For poetry, as distinct from light 
verse, moves in an atmosphere of 
the ideal. Of its very nature it is 
lifted up above the level of prose; 
it is the outcome of a mood of emo- 
tional and imaginative exaltation. 
The poetic spirit means with Ten- 
nyson “the love of love, the scorn 
of scorn, the hate of hate.” So 
much for the poets. 


THE CYNIC IN 
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Above all, there are the heroes, 
authentic, historical. Not the super- 
men of German theorists. But men 
often humble and obscure who by 
their very lives and deaths give the 
lie to the cynic and to all who have 
despaired of humanity. There is the 
courage, the endurance, the indomi- 
table perseverance of the Arctic ex- 
plorers. There is the reckless dar- 
ing or unflinching steadfastness in 
the face of death of millions of com- 
mon soldiers in every war that was 
ever fought and not least in the last 
of them. 


R rene still higher than these 
heroisms there is the heroism of 
the saints, heroes of holiness. And 
if holiness be as no doubt it is, a 
word without meaning to the cynic, 
there are still the martyrs. To suf- 
fer torture and death for one’s con- 
victions—that they might well ac- 
cept as a fact, even if they do not 
understand it. 

There are, no doubt, the seeds 
of evil in all of us, but all men are 
not, as the cynic would have them 
to be, humbugs, hypocrites, or 
knaves in the last analysis. We 
need not even study the heroes to 
be sure of that. There is still in 
the world as there has always been 
that beautiful thing, a mother’s 
love. There is the faithful if unro- 
mantic love of the Darbys and Joans 
of the world, lasting through weal 
and woe, unto gray hairs and even 
to the grave. There is lifelong de- 
votion to an ideal. There is grati- 
tude that is genuine and affection 
that is unselfish and patience and 
humble resignation, even outside 
the bounds of sainthood. If the 
cynic does not know these things it 
is because he does not know life or 
knowing life is incapable of inter- 
preting it. 


The Degradation of Man 


By LAWRENCE T. KING 


‘Ens furore that greeted the Eng- 
lish publication of the American 
best seller, Norman Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead, has long since 
died down, but it will undoubtedly 
enliven literary conversation in 
Mayfair drawing rooms for some 
time to come. The attempt by the 
Sunday Times to have the book 
suppressed on the grounds that it 
was “pornographic,” the ensuing 
battle among Britain’s usually se- 
date critics and the eventual ruling 
by the Attorney-General upholding 
its publication because he did nol 
think it was “likely to lead to any 
result other than disgust at its con- 
tents” proved news of a highly 
amusing nature to most American 
critics. 

Had the novel been banned, 
American critical sensibilities would 
have been hurt, for its publication 
in the United States was hailed as 
nothing less than the “most signifi- 
cant novel to come out of World 
War II.” As it was, the wide- 
spread publicity accorded the work 
in England —unwholesome as it 
was—merely exhausted the initial 
printing in record time, a fact that 


gave literary pundits on this side of 
the Atlantic some wonderful am- 
munition to shoot off on the general 
subject of book banning. 

Apparently the incident failed 
to jar the majority of our critics 
from their complacency. The fun- 
damental question raised by Mail- 
er’s novel of the Pacific war remains 
unanswered. If the assessors of 
modern fiction are willing to con- 
cede that The Naked and the Dead 
is the outstanding novel to come 
out of the war, what hope is there 
for contemporary American litera- 
ture? 


Te question is a serious one that 
demands an answer. Literature has 
been compared to a mirror that 
truly reflects life. The life depicted 
in Mailer’s novel—and in the nov- 
els of America’s other outstanding 
writers—should give us a fairly 
truthful picture of our current 
mores. Let us examine the work of 
Mailer, Irwin Shaw, William Gard- 
ner Smith and John Horne Burns, 
four writers whose war-time novels 
have established them in the opin- 
ion of the critics as America’s most 
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promising creative artists. What 
sort of America do these writers de- 
pict? 


T ux Naked and the Dead is un- 
questionably the most ambitious 
novel of World War II to issue from 
our presses. Unlike the novels of 
Dos Passos and Hemingway grow- 
ing out of the first World War in 
which the story is carried along by 
a few highly individualistic charac- 
ters, Mailer widens his canvas to in- 
clude an entire army division en- 
gaged in a tenuous campaign in the 
Pacific. 

Against tthe backdrop of military 
action—in which all the floss and 
artificiality that tend to camouflage 
characters in a conventional set- 
ting are stripped away—Mailer cre- 
ates a memorable picture of man’s 
inhumanity to man. The charac- 
ters are realistically drawn, from 
the division’s commanding general 
down to the privates who must bear 
not only the brunt of enemy fire but 
who also must suffer under sadisti- 
cally cruel superiors. 

General Cummings, who looks 
upon the war as an instrument for 
his own advancement and whose 
military competence only strength- 
ens Mailer’s portrayal of him as a 
perfect Fascist prototype, leads the 
list of vicious characters who pa- 
rade through the pages of this bulky 
volume. 

Sergeant Croft is much the same 
type. Efficient, cold, calculating, 
he seems to derive as much pleas- 
ure from making his own patrol 
suffer as he does in carrying out his 
orders. Then there is Lieutenant 
Hearn, whose desperate attempts to 
regain an integrity which we feel he 
never had in the first place are shat- 
tered once and for all by the domi- 
nance of General Cummings. 
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Many more characters—and none 
evincing any warmth—help ad- 
vance the general theme of the nov- 
el: that there is no such thing as 
nobility of purpose in a life that is 
essentially negative and destructive. 
Lest we receive the impression that 
Mailer’s characters act the way 
they do because they are living un- 
der the abnormal, brutal impact of 
front-line warfare, we are intro- 
duced to them in their pre-war 
civilian settings. They are com- 
pletely oblivious of the existence of 
any virtue. Justice, love, honor 
and kindness are disparaged as 
senseless reflexes which have been 
submerged by the spirit of the 
times. 

Given this insight into their 
civilian backgrounds, we can read- 
ily see why their war-time lives are 
completely devoid of any expres- 
sion of common decency. Perhaps 
Mailer is trying to tell us that his 
characters are merely products of 
twentieth-century American life— 
the end result of a life that is bas- 
ically meaningless and negative. 
If that is his purpose, his novel 
must be viewed as a compelling in- 
dictment of American society. 


Taw SHAW’sS The Young Lions, 
less voluminous and more finished 
than Mailer’s first novel, describes 
in vivid detail the brutalizing effects 
of war upon a variety of characters, 
chief of whom are Michael Whit- 
acre, a Park Avenue product, and 
Noah Ackerman, a lonely New York 
Jewish boy. Although they spring 
from totally different backgrounds, 
the pre-army life of both is charac- 
terized by a complete lack of posi- 
tive qualities. 

Unlike Mailer, whose characters 
seem to be incapable of experi- 
encing any humanitarianism either 
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as civilians or as soldiers, Shaw 
strives desperately to redeem his 
men from their own destructive 
negation amid the chaos and ruin 
of war. In fact, both Whitacre and 
Ackerman eventually come to real- 
ize that man has a destiny higher 
than the one dictated by blind fate. 

But what other destiny is there? 
Neither is capable of answering that 
question. They are products of a 
purely naturalistic age—an age that 
has conditioned them against the 
acceptance of any spiritual or af- 
firmative values that might give 
purpose or meaning to their lives. 
Shaw would like to see justice and 
decency triumph in The Young 
Lions, but he has drawn his char- 
acters in such a manner that it is 
impossible for them to accept any 
such values without contradicting 
the very pattern of their actions, 
thoughts and aspirations. 


Laue Shaw, William Gardner 
Smith, a young Negro journalist, 
manages to find some redeeming 
features in the maelstrom of war. 
In his Last of the Conquerors, he 
tells the collective story of Negro 
troops in occupied Germany who 
realize for the first time the pro- 
foundly moving experience of be- 
ing accepted as social equals by the 
native population in the former 
Nazi stronghold of Nordic suprem- 
acy. The discovery by these sol- 
diers of a land where they feel true 
racial equality really exists is the 
theme around which Smith builds 
his novel. But like the others, 
Smith’s story is essentially one of 
despair and disillusionmenf, for the 
freedom he tries to convey turns out 
to be an elusive will-o’-the-wisp 
that vanishes when his returning 
troops sight the Statue of Liberty 
in New York harbor — which has 


become to them a symbol of the 
servitude which they thought they 
had lost. 

Smith undoubtedly intended his 
novel to be an indictment of a so- 
ciety whose complacency permits 
the existence of vicious racial bar- 
riers between its citizens. It is a 
dismal failure in this respect be- 
cause neither Smith nor any of his 
characters give any indication of 
understanding the true meaning of 
the all-important word, “freedom.” 
License is not freedom. In fact, it 
is the very negation of true free- 
dom. Yet The Last of the Con- 
querors leaves the reader with the 
impression that interracial sexual 
equality is the criterion by which 
its characters assess their status as 
socially acceptable “free men.” 

In the final analysis, Smith has 
written not an indictment of racial 
bigotry but an indictment of a so- 
ciety that fails to develop in its 
members the faintest suggestion of 
a moral consciousness, without 
which real freedom can never exist. 


Frox a purely literary standpoint, 
perhaps the most unusual piece of 
writing to come out of the war is 
John Horne Burns’s The Gallery. 
Technically speaking, it is not a 
novel at all but a collection of char- 
acter sketches linked together only 
by the common denominator of 
war. 

Each sketch, or “Portrait” as the 
author labels them, is preceded by 
a first-person meditative “Prome- 
nade” intended, no doubt, to give 
the work a semblance of unity. 
Aside from providing some excel- 
lent examples of local color, these 
introductory pieces are completely 
independent of the stories them- 
selves. In fact, they seem to pro- 
duce a schizophrenic effect, since 
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the “Promenades” stress in highly 
subjective language the need for 
love and understanding and human 
dignity whereas these values are 
conspicuously absent in the “Por- 
traits” themselves. 

Burns thus shares the common 
weakness of Mailer, Shaw and 
Smith. He has cut his characters 
from a purely naturalistic cloth; 
and although he recognizes the need 
for a set of principles that will lift 
them from their purely animal-like 
level, he has depicted a segment of 
life which is so mired in terrestial 
mud that any attempt to raise them 
out of it by the injection of spirit- 
ual values would merely shatter the 
materialistic concept of a purpose- 
less universe from which such a life 
stems. 


I, the historian of some future age 
were forced to evaluate the social 
life of the 1940’s by these novels 
could he possibly re-create an objec- 
tive and truthful picture of our 
times? Have our contemporary 
novelists and short story writers— 
who are concerned with the re- 
creation of life as they see it—dis- 
torted America’s modern morals 
and manners beyond all recognition 
to fit their own narrow perspectives? 

Whatever the answers to these 
questions may be—and they are 
questions that beg an answer from 
our social scientists — the fact re- 
mains that an entire generation of 
American writers has come of age 
under the baleful influence of a nat- 
uralistic philosophy that recognizes 
no truths other than those that can 
be subjectivised by their own earth- 
bound intellects and through their 
own undisciplined emotions. 

These writers are products of an 
age that has produced the greatest 
social and material progress in the 
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history of mankind. Their writing, 
however, depicts only an age of 
negation, frustration and despair. 
Must we conclude, then, that mod- 
ern man has reached the pinnacle 
of material progress by sacrificing 
the very things that give purpose 
and meaning to life? 

The widespread social malaise re- 
flected in American writing should 
be of vital concern to all who are 
entrusted with the responsibility of 
shaping modern life, for the sub- 
lime view that man is a creature of 
God—the very keystone of Western 
civilization—is threatened by the 
scientific probability that man is 
merely a higher animal, the end 
product of a purely natural world. 

If most of our writers have ac- 
cepted the cheerless view that man 
has no eternal destiny, can he hope 
to create a literature that will out- 
live even his own brief existence? 


|, rr BRICKELL, one of Amer- 
ica’s most discerning literary ob- 
servers, has this to say: 


“e 
. 


. . If the movement continues 
unabated, we may quite well find 
fiction abandoned as a serious art 
form, leaving it to entertain, but 
not to delight, to stir, to arouse, to 
stimulate, nor to do any of the other 
things for which art was so obvi- 
ously created in the beginning... .” 

In diagnosing the present state of 
fiction, Brickell does not ignore the 
basic defect of today’s American 
writing which has been largely ig- 
nored or minimized by most crit- 
ics: the obsession with “characters 
[who] seem to have bodies, often 
very active bodies, which perform 
their natural functions successfully 
enough, but no minds to speak of, 
and certainly no souls.” 

He continues: 

“If we are willing to concede that 
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Dostoevsky was one of the greatest 
of all novelists (with Tolstoy, the 
greatest of all times, I think) then 
we should realize at once that much 
of his greatness lay on the stress he 
placed upon the spiritual struggles 
of his characters. They all had 
souls, unmistakably; they suffered, 
and they fought against whatever 
fate seemed to be theirs, no matter 
how miserable, instead of being 
overwhelmed without so much as a 
single engagement, or even a skir- 
mish, as in many contemporary 
novels. In fact, with no spiritual 
equipment provided them by their 
makers, characters can hardly be 
expected to become involved in 
spiritual struggles. If neither good 
nor evil exists, where is the con- 
flict!” 


Tuat is the crux of the crisis in 
modern literature. The concept of 
good and evil does not exist for the 
majority of our writers, because it 
implies the existence of a moral or- 
der, the acceptance of which is an 
admission of man’s dependency up- 
on a higher being. 

The cynicism, futility and de- 
spair that characterize most cur- 
rent American writing can be traced 
directly to the modern attempt to 
deify man and to give him a self- 
sufficiency which he can never pos- 
sess of himself. Thus we find our- 
selves confronted with the curious 
spectacle of the novelist whose 
characters are forever protesting 
the brutality, intolerance, inhu- 
manity and narrowness of the life 
they know, blithely ignorant of the 
fact that the very conditions they 
are bewailing are the logical results 
of their own negation. 

We are interested here, however, 
not in the philosophic aspects of the 
situation but in the more pressing 


problem: Is it possible to create an 
enduring literature from the raw 
materials of a life that is basically 
meaningless? 

Our avant-garde critics may dis- 
cuss form and technique and the 
theory of.pure aesthetics, but these 
considerations —no matter how 
often or seriously they are dis- 
cussed——remain incidental to the 
story itself. The life recorded by 
the artist takes precedence over the 
manner in which it is recorded, al- 
though the true artist will not com- 
promise one at the expense of the 
other. But if the life is not worth 
recording in the first place, no 
amount of technical perfection will 
be able to give it the qualities re- 
quired of true literature. 

The Naked and the Dead is a per- 
fect example of the futility that con- 
fronts a writer who seeks fo create 
a work of permanence from raw 
material completely lacking in af- 
firmative potential. The author in- 
tended to depict war as a Moloch 
and his characters as its sacrificial 
victims. 

Despite Mailer’s insistence to the 
contrary, the reader is left with the 
final impression that his men are 
destroyed not by the brutality of 
war but by their own will to de- 
struction, which is just as evident 
in their civilian lives as it is in the 
Pacific. Somehow we cannot escape 
the conclusion that if the war had 
not provided the convenient expedi- 
ent for their destruction, they 
would have undoubtedly ended up 
by jumping out windows or taking 
overdoses of sleeping pills. 


= has created his characters 


on a one-dimensional plane. They 
have no minds and no souls. Martha 
Foley, editor of the annual Best 
Short Stories of the Year, says: 
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“The characters, both enlisted 
men and officers, especially the offi- 
cers, give the paramount impres- 
sion of stupendous, overpowering 
ignorance — good-natured, blunder- 
ing ignorance, or vicious, cruel igno- 
rance arising out of frustration, or 
ignorance arising out of conceit, 
but ignorance. ... 

“Back of the enlisted men, as 
their pre-war stories are given in 
flashbacks or in their conversations, 
in which obscenities are so repeti- 
tious as to become meaningless, lie 
lives in the United States replete 
with desperate, unhappy childhood, 
rough-and-tumble youth, broken 
homes, hard, back-breaking jobs, 
poverty, insecurity and an over-all 
sordid ugliness.” 


Tacs are the people we meet in 
today’s American fiction. Given an 
immortal soul and a conviction of 
their importance as human beings, 
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these characters might rise from 
their sordidness or at least make 
some attempt to combat the futility 
of their environment. “With no 
spiritual equipment provided them 
by their makers,” however, they 
become mere pawns in the hands of 
blind fate. They are like so many 
cretins and idiots wandering aim- 
lessly through a meaningless life, 
conscious of no nobility of purpose, 
oblivious of the existence of any 
virtue whatsoever, unaware of the 
liberating power of the things of the 
spirit. 

They may provide wonderful case 
histories for the psychoanalyst, they 
may give the social scientist a star- 
tling picture of the deterioration of 
certain segments of American life, 
they may afford our churchmen 
valid arguments against the creep- 
ing paralysis of materialism, but 
they can never be considered as seri- 
ous subjects for true art. 


First Sowing 


By CoNRAD PENDLETON 


Wirn a mouth of dream and song 


He strides along, 


His head against the sky of sun, 

His arms against the harrowed land, 
And with a swinging hand 

He sows the seed of grain, 

Out of the gunny bag below his heart, 
Before him in a golden rain. 





A Priest 
on the Spanish Frontier 


A’ the University of Cambridge, 
Professor George G. Coulton for 
some fifty years till his death in 
1947, was a busy spider. He 
amassed information from every 
conceivable source; writings of the 
Fathers, opinions of theologians, 
exaggerated statements in devo- 
tional books, titbits from newspa- 
pers and even advertisements from 
Catholic journals, and all with the 
one sole object of slinging mud at 
Catholic countries. Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Argentine, Spain were his 
targets. 

But Spain — for one — needs no 
apologist to whitewash it. A coun- 
try that produced Ignatius Loyola, 
Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross 
in the spiritual order; Velasquez 
and Murillo in the artistic; Vittoria 
in the world of music; navigators 
like Columbus; missionaries like 
Francis Xavier: surely such a na- 
tion needs no apologist. An empire 
that has left its indelible mark and 
tradition on South America and, till 
recent times, on the southern and 
southwestern sections of the United 
States, that old world courtesy and 
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hospitality which have gone with 
the wind but still exist in their 
plenitude in the mother country; all 
that needs no apologist. 


I HAVE visited Spain only twice in 
my lifetime and that in the twen- 
ties as a tourist. But Spain presents 
quite a different story today. I live 
on its doorstep and on a clear day 
I can see the snow-clad Pyrenees 
and I can view and visit the numer- 
ous farmsteads that dot the plains 
on this side of the frontier. These 
farmsteads are peopled by Span- 
iards. Some have been settled here 
since before the Civil War. They 
have become naturalized French- 
men and the children enjoy French 
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culture, at least with regard to lan- 
guage, though blood and tradition 
ever remain. 

Others have settled here since, 
not as undesirables, but, like the 
Irish emigrants to the New World, 
they have come to gain a livelihood. 
They have acquired here what they 
could not hope to acquire in their 
homeland, a fifty-fifty partnership 
in the land. They work the land 
and receive half the benefits and 
pay half the costs, while the absen- 
tee French landowner, like his 
ancient equivalent in _ Ireland, 
squanders his portion in the neigh- 
boring town of Toulouse. 

These workers are industrious, 
their homes are well-kept, their 
children well-shod and clad and 
some of their sons are preparing for 
the priesthood at the Grand Semi- 
naire of Toulouse. A few of the 
boys are working on the farms at- 
tached to this Abbey of La Trappe 
in the Haute-Garonne as cultivators, 
masons, blacksmiths, etc. In the 
Abbey there are Spanish lay-broth- 
ers and young Trappist priests come 
here from the houses in Spain for 
prolonged stays to acquire and per- 
fect their French. The Abbot is in 
constant communication with the 
daughter houses in Spain by corre- 
spondence and by official visits as 
their immediate Superior. Such 
then are my credentials, and such 
are my motives of credibility, to 
guarantee what I say. 


T uzez is appalling material mis- 


ery in Spain. There is no middle 
class, only the great landowners on 
one side and the landless on the 
other. That is why the latter flock 
over here by the thousands to be- 
come part-proprietors. The ration 
of bread for the manual worker is 
only about eight ounces per day, 
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and that is black. His wage-earn- 
ing capacity is only about four shill- 
ings a day: so, for a married man 
with four children, the only food 
obtainable is the rationed bread and 
a salad. Meat is completely out of 
the question as it costs about ten 
shillings the kilo. 

There is no unemployment for 
the simple reason that fifty per cent 
(and that of course, the youth) is 
mobilized in one way or another, 
either in the army, navy, or as 
Falangists who are the right arm 
of the regime, or as civil servants of 
all kinds, customs officers, mem- 
bers of the Guardia Civile who have 
a post every two kilometers on the 
principal highways to examine and 
check identity cards. 


Au these as well as the aris- 
tocracy and clergy enjoy privileges 
in varying degrees. There is a press 
and postal censorship. All articles, 
even announcements, are submitted 
to the Press Bureau, to which at 
least one ecclesiastic is attached. 
Each printed proof bears a number. 
To save time, the Bureau communi- 
cates to the press notification of 
numbers accepted, numbers reject- 
ed and those which must wait for 
further consideration. 

A newspaper in no way suspect 
of opposition to the regime has ad- 
mitted that there are at least four 
executions monthly for political rea- 
sons. When an American taxed 
Franco with this fact, he received 
the reply: “How many are shot in 
Greece monthly? We act like that 
here to prevent witnessing what ac- 
tually is taking place there.” 

Of the 300,000 political prison- 
ers at the end of the Civil War, 
only 12,000 remain incarcerated 
today. These numbers compare 
favorably with the numbers under 
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lock and key here in France for so- 
called collaboration with the Ger- 
mans during the Occupation. Be- 
sides, it may be said to Franco’s 
credit that the penitentiary regime 
in Spain is mild; the prisoners suf- 
fering only the loss of their liberty. 


How can such a regime be popu- 
lar, one may ask. The answer is 
that the Spaniards do not blame the 
regime for these conditions. The 
soil of Spain has always been poor, 
due primarily to lack of rain. Wine 
is more plentiful there than water. 
In its imperial days Spain was able 
to import from its colonies what 
was needed in the mother country 
but those sources no longer exist. 
Its situation is similar to that of 
England whose empire is now dis- 
integrating and, thrown back on its 
own meager resources, is forced to 
lower its standard of living. 

To the natural poverty of soil in 
Spain has now been added, since 
the end of the war, the closing of 
the frontiers by the Allies led by 
the nose by the so-called democrat 
Stalin. Without a doubt the boy- 
cott was primarily intended as a 
knockout blow to the Franco regime 
but actually it produced quite a dif- 
ferent result. It reaffirmed Franco 
in power and added to his prestige 
while it dealt a deathblow to his 
unfortunate people. 

The loss of liberty means very 
little to the ordinary worker or 
peasant in Spain. That his paper 
is censored, if he ever reads one 
and in many cases if he can read 
one, does not affect him. That his 
letters are censored means less to 
him because he never writes one, 
but what does affect him is that 
Franco has kept his promise to 
bring “peace” and “order.” The or- 
dinary poor devil is still haunted 
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by the remembrance of the Civil 
War and by a possible return to its 
anarchy. 


T. the French, English and Ameri- 
cans the war was waged against an 
external danger but for Spain the 
enemy was embedded in its very 
bosom and envenomed by the ar- 
dors of an exceptional temperament. 
Families struggled against families, 
brothers against brothers, fathers 
against sons. To cure and heal 
such a deep wound, a regime of or- 
der was necessary. That is why the 
Franco regime puts the accent on 
“ten years of peace” and “ten years 
of order.” 

Even today resentments are still 
tense. It is not unusual to hear 
people speak of the tortures their 
families were subjected to and of 
their plans for future vengeance. 
They describe in lurid colors the 
day for the settlement of accounts, 
and gloat over the vision of rivers 
of blood and former enemies hung 
to the nearest lampposts. All that 
helps to make these folk fight shy 
of the so-called blessings of liberty. 


Pane, by and large, is person- 


ally popular. The people say he is 
full of good intentions but unfortu- 
nately badly served by his lieuten- 
ants. He is credited with the idea 
of getting rid of his Falangist min- 
isters who form half of his cabinet. 
The Falangist movement itself is 
daily losing prestige among the peo- 
ple who say that it has departed 
entirely from the bold projects as- 
signed to it by its founder, José 
Antonio Primo de Rivera. 
Politically, Franco has skillfully 
played on two sensitive chords: the 
religious sentiment and the fear of 
Communism. He has handled his 
external affairs also with compe- 
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tence. While he was grateful to 
the Germans for their aid during 
the Civil War, yet he refused to go 
the whole way with them. Now we 
know on the testimony of Church- 
ill that, except for Franco’s conniv- 
ing and negative attitude, the Allied 
landing in North Africa on Novem- 
ber 8, 1942, would never have suc- 
ceeded and the whole history of the 
war might have been otherwise. 

In any case it is certain that, 
thanks to Franco, the exiled Reds 
are held in reprobation by the Span- 
ish people. There are at least 50,000 
Reds in Toulouse and who knows 
how many more in the French 
towns on the frontier. It is a feath- 
er in his cap that the Pyrenees are 
the last European frontier against 
Communism. 


Tm relations of the Church with 
Franco constitute a very delicate 
question. Still more delicate is the 


question of the Church in Spain it- 


self. The old proverb is apt here, 
“Nemo me impune lacesset.” In 
common speech it means “Don’t 
tread on the tail of my coat.” 
There is not a doubt that the Church 
is the cornerstone of the Franco 
edifice, that he uses it for his own 
ends and that he gives it a quid 
pro quo. The clergy are among the 
privileged class. The secular clergy 
travel first-class at half-fare while 
religious travel scot-free on the rail- 
ways. In comparison with their 
poor brethren, the French clergy, 
they lead the life of gentlemen amid 
a people living in appalling misery. 

But every dog has his day and 
the people declare quite openly that 
when Franco disappears, their day 
of reckoning will come and every- 
one understands what that reckon- 
ing, after the experiences of the 
Civil War, means. 
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The questions involving the ~ 
Church itself have always been the 
happy hunting ground of Protes- 
tant critics from George Borrow to 
George Coulton, our old spider at 
Cambridge. Spain’s poverty ‘and 
illiteracy have been blamed on the 
Church. Ireland was included in 
the same category in the olden days. 
Today Ireland is prosperous and its 
people literate and it still remains 
thoroughly Catholic. May we add 
to its credit that it is, along with 
the Province of Quebec, a place 
where the greatest religious tolera- 
tion exists. 


, are others who now follow 
in the footsteps of Coulton but who 
do not possess his alertness. For 
instance, I might mention the Rev. 
John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of 
a Presbyterian church in New York 
City. In two months he visited 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, Holland, Ire- 
land, Spain and England. (That is 
six days for each.) He reported his 
impressions on religious life and 
practice in the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une. He concluded that “the sad- 
dest in regard to religious liberty is 
Spain” and that he would prefer to 
preach in Prague behind the Iron 
Curtain than in any town in Spain. 
I presume of course that he had 
learned to speak the languages of 
these various countries before he 
undertook his enlightening tour. 
But there is another critic, some- 
what more shrewd that Dr. Bonnell. 
A Swede named Bydern Hallstroem 
has written a pamphlet of ninety 
pages with the seductive title: Jn 
Franco’s Spain without a Passport. 
It has been widely publicized in 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway and 
Switzerland. Why “without a pass- 
port”? He could easily have ob- 
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tained one, but he wanted to “find 
copy” and certainly succeeded. His 
heaviest artillery was directed 
against the Jesuits, and they clev- 
erly replied by giving a résumé of 
his pamphlet to the Spanish people 
without a word of comment. 

Some of his points are as follows: 
Franco’s secret police make it diffi- 
cult to take snapshots outside the 
premises of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. (So this Society still 
exists in Spain!) The Bible is pro- 
hibited in Spain. (What then does 
the Society sel?) The Jesuits 
spread the rumors that Protestants 
do not believe in God. (Perhaps he 
refers to some Jesuits who claim 
that some ministers do not believe 
in the Godhead of Christ. I have 
known Broad Churchmen in Eng- 
land who did not so believe.) The 
Jesuits favored Franco’s revolt by 
means of the confessional and still 
give orders in the confessional to 
support him! 


— of this drivel. Let us get 
down to something far more seri- 


ous. It is nothing less than a pas- 
toral letter of Msgr. Don Jésus 
Mérida, Bishop of Astorga, to his 
people on the question of religious 
tolerance. A_ statement coming 
from a bishop is of transcendent 
importance for the simple reason 
that a bishop is an apostle, which 
means “one sent.” He has a sol- 
emn official mandate from Christ. 
A bishop therefore will wisely ask 
the advice of theologians before 
treating a matter of doctrine in a 
pastoral letter. It is true that 
bishops are not personally infalli- 
ble but nevertheless according to 
the Code of Canon Law they are 
true teachers. 

His Excellency begins by stating 
that the Protestants of Spanish na- 
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tionality are “insignificant in num- 
ber and in quality.” By “quality” he 
apparently refers to the low social 
class of the Protestants but sure- 
ly as Spaniards they deserve con- 
sideration. He then proceeds: “The 
State must then forbid the propa- 
gation of all false religions, as for 
example, the Protestant heresy.” 
But suppose that the Protestants in 
England give us tit for tat? The 
British Parliament would be equal- 
ly within its rights in seeking to 
protect its official religion by for- 
bidding all public processions of 
the Blessed Sacrament, processions 
in honor of our Lady in the month 
of May, Catholic Evidence Guild 
lectures at Hyde Park Corner in 
London or at the Bull Ring in Bir- 
mingham or elsewhere. I remem- 
ber as a boy the indignation aroused 
among Catholics in England and 
even among fair-minded non-Cath- 
olics when a weak Home Secretary, 
Herbert Gladstone, at the bidding 
of the Protestant Alliance forbade 
the procession of the Blessed Sac- 
rament around the precincts of 
Westminster Cathedral at the time 
of the Eucharistic Congress in 1910. 


Blemews Bishop Mérida says that 
the State can and ought to establish 
the “obligatory” study of the Cath- 
olic religion in Spanish schools 
“even if it is a question of non- 
Catholic strangers.” But I wonder 
what the Catholic bishops of Eng- 
land would say if Parliament 
decreed that all English Catholic 
children and _ even _ foreigners, 
French, Spanish and Italian, must 
learn the Anglican catechism. Yet 
to impose Catholic instruction in 
Catholic schools and even in the 
official schools, according to His 
Excellency, “is not to impose the 
faith or the practice of the Catholic 
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religion.” Is it not constraint to 
force a child to learn a religion 
against the wishes of the parent? 

Again, His Excellency states: “To 
non-Catholic foreigners or nationals 
one can grant and ordinarily ought 
to grant permission to educate their 
children in their tender years in the 
centers exclusively reserved to 
them, provided that the interests of 
the Catholic faith are safeguarded, 
and on condition that the authori- 
ties see to the execution of the pre- 
scriptions of the Church on the sub- 
ject of frequentation by Catholics 
of non-Catholic centers of educa- 
tion.” 

I was always led to believe that 
the right of parents to educate their 
children is a natural right and due 
in no way to any positive law. 
Moreover, if non-Catholics are “in- 
significant in numbers and qual- 
ity,” how are they to provide those 
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centers in conformity with their 
wishes? 


How old Coulton in his cubby- 
hole at Cambridge rejoiced and 
gloated over his charges that the 
Church was dictatorial! He used 
to search in the old files of the 
Tablet, Universe or Catholic Herald 
for ammunition to pelt at his fel- 
low-countrymen whose only crime 
was that they were Catholics. He 
loved to wade through Father Fur- 
niss’s lurid descriptions of hell fire 
and through the Canons of the 
Code, interpreting them falsely. 
Today the successors of Coulton are 
on the watch for any evidence of 
totalitarianism or authoritarianism 
in the Church. We know that the 
Church is not highhanded or des- 
potic but we had better weigh our 
words well lest we play into the 
hands of our enemies. 


Waking Orchard 


By INEz CLARK THORSON 


Warn lineage stored safely in the roots 

They slept the winter long, their quiet sleep, 
But now a subtle change has come to pass; 
There is a note of vibrancy within 

The sturdy trunks, a pulse that throbs along 
Each limb, a stirring indiscernible 

Save tto the inner eye that will look on 

These out-stretched boughs as patient, waiting arms; 
Almost one hears them whispering at dusk 

And laughing in the dawn. ... 

And knowing that when fullness of their time 
Shall be accomplished they will bring to birth 
Good fruits, they wait ... expectant... . 





The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


Beware. MOUNIER is dead. 
Mounier, the editor of Esprit, the 
leader of the intellectual renewal in 
France, is dead. Mounier, one of 
the first Catholics to be taken seri- 
ously by Communists, and Existen- 
tialists, and Protestants, and the 
workers, and the students, is dead. 
Mounier, who could always be 
counted on to take a courageous 
and clear-cut attitude, Mounier to 
whom in large part I owe my own 
intellectual formation and to whom 
1 referred whenever a ticklish prob- 
lem came up, this Mounier is dead. 

The news came to me through a 
little allusion in a dear friend’s 
letter, “Isn’t it a shame about 
Mounier’s unexpected death, there 
is such a great need for people like 
him.” I thought: what a time to die, 
when the Christian renewal seems 
to be faltering, when there is a 
tightening up of the strike situ- 
ation, when the cold war is waxing 
warmer, when the U. S. has just 
recognized Indochina, when the 
hopes for peace are growing stead- 
ily slimmer. 


What a time to die, when half of 
the young men of France have 
learned to look to Esprit, and in 
Esprit to the few pages signed E. M., 
for a reassurance that decency, bal- 
ance and clarity need not be sacri- 
ficed in an effort to be rid of a 
complicated situation, rather like a 
small girl who having difficulty in 
untying a knot impatiently cuts it 
and then sees her sweater quickly 
unravel. 

But Mounier was so much more 
than merely an informed and inci- 
sive editor of a great monthly, so 
much more than an ardent demo- 
crat and humanitarian. Mounier 
was a man who could write a book 
on the Existentialisms, worthy of 
the highest degree in philosophy 
awarded in France, a degree which 














Emmanuel! Mounier, director of the French 
personalist movement, and Editor of Esprit, 
its organ, was a kindred spirit of the late 
Peter Maurin, founder of the Catholic 
Worker movement. Sally Cassidy was his 
enthusiastic disciple and is at present en- 
gaged on an English translation of one of 


his books. 
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he held. He could treat Malraux, 
whose loss to the Gaulists was a 
major blow to the liberal cause, 
with sympathy and respect and yet 
criticize him in an uncannily pene- 
trating fashion. 

Mounier never went overboard. 
In the grimmest days of France’s 
recovery, Esprit carried articles and 
even entire issues on Bernanos, 
Berdyaev, Camus. Esprit could be 
counted on for clear and devastat- 
ing criticism of the arts, for were 
not the arts symbols of the period, 
signs of the times? 

An early member of the Resist- 
ance, Mounier’s particular job was 
to convince the young people of 
Lyons that compromise with the 
Nazis was impossible. Speaking 
openly, in rooms packed with stu- 
dents, with a minimum of precau- 
tions, during the darkest days of the 
Battle of Britain, he argued on such 
subjects as the persecution of the 
Jews, the danger of selling out the 
Church for a mess of pottage made 
up of assistance to Catholic schools 
and pious platitudes, the risk of a 
policy of violence (and this to 
Frenchmen steeped in the Sorelian 
tradition, and sick and tired of the 
puppet show of the Third Repub- 
lic’s Assembly). 

He was not content to find rest 
in France’s past glories, nor in the 
fierce —-and cheap — nationalism 
which consisted solely in hatred of 
the Germans, but rather he urged 
that the people not be betrayed in 
its fidelity, not be subdued by 
strong words, nor reduced to inac- 
tion because of military defeat. 


hve the war, Mounier was one 
of the first to visit Germany, to re- 
new ties that had been broken by 
the Nazi terror. Mounier’s influence 
was enormous there as the Frank- 
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furter Hefte, which can fairly be 
described as a German Esprit, 
shows. 

It would have been easy for 
Mounier, whose Resistance record 
was impeccable, to gain publicity 
and an increase of readers by de- 
nouncing the traitors of Vichy; in- 
stead he ever urged that the fools 
be separated from the evil ones, that 
those who had secretly made a for- 
tune during the war be considered 
as guilty as those who were in the 
Vichy militia. Except for the great 
criminals he urged an amnesty, a 
peace after four years of civil war, 
a reconstruction of the country. 

Mounier, Catholic and democrat, 
with an already enviable record 
of political lucidity in the Span- 
ish affair, was soon confronted with 
the Eastern democracy. No one 
tried harder to understand the pecu- 
liar situation of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, no one was more 
aware of the impossibility of hover- 
ing between the two sides as a third 
force. No one watched more care- 
fully the American economic and 
cultural penetration of Europe. No 
one saw more clearly the implica- 
tions of the Marshall Plan, and ulti- 
mately of the North Atlantic Pact. 

Yet Mounier was ever an honest 
man. Suppression of the press, of 
parties, of great socialist leaders, 
false trials, all weighed heavily on 
the other side. However much he 
disliked the Americanization of 
Western Europe, coca-cola signs 
and all, he could not, would not 
blind himself to the series of trage- 
dies in the East. What did he do, 
throw himself into the arms of the 
MRP, only too eager for such dis- 
tinguished support? No, he organ- 
ized a group of intellectuals for 
peace. 

He advocated a pacifism, not of 
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the I-can’t-stand-it-any-more kind, 
but cool, calm, courageous, a paci- 
fism whose opening declaration of 
intent was entitled, significantly 
enough, “Declaration of War.” Re- 
fusing to consider a war either to 
defend Socialism or to defend lib- 
erty, since it is obvious that a war 
would kill both, Mounier neverthe- 
less called for combat. He called 
upon the intellectuals to be the 
voice of the voiceless people of all 
nations, the people who had already 
borne too much. 


As a liberal Mounier was not im- 
mune to the solicitations of the 
Communists to join them and see 
personally what they were like. 
Thorez himself asked him to join 
the party. Mounier was nothing if 
not outspoken. Anxious not to con- 
fuse Christian civilization with the 
West, he said, “Christian civiliza- 
tion is no more the civilization of 
the banks and the slums, the yellow 
press and the atomic bomb, than it 
is the civilization of atheists and 
the secret police.” 

Mounier refused the invitation, 
declaring that the party could be 
helped only by those who could par- 
ticipate in good faith, and that he 
could not sacrifice to any party his 
journalist’s vocation to truth, his 
opportunity of service to the work- 
ers of France. 

Mounier was convinced of the 
crucial importance of the working 
class. During the war he had pub- 
lished a book in which he had cried 
out, “In an era of the masses, Chris- 
tianity must be plebeian to be 
virile.” He was ever conscious of 
the youth, the strength, the upward 
thrust which the masses could 
bring to Christianity. 

Bringing his keen sense of his- 
tory, his sure balance to bear on this 
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problem, Mounier fought for every- 
thing that would make the working 
class more responsible, give it its 
rightful place in the factory, in the 
government. He did not draw back 
even before the General Strike, but 
saw to it that Esprit put this dras- 
tic action in its proper context. He 
fought against the schism in the 
great French Federation of Labor 
(even though he knew it to be Com- 
munist - dominated). He foresaw 
that this split in the working class 
could only result in a weakening of 
its fight. 


Movnier’s interest in the workers 
was not merely in these top level 
jousts. It also extended to vigorous 
campaigns against black market- 
ing, for adequate housing, for the 
extension of the school-age limit. 
More, Mounier conducted in his re- 
view a regular column called the 
“Chronicle of the Downtrodden.” In 
it were rehearsed the small injus- 
tices that we often overlook in con- 
sidering wider horizons. 

This attention to detail should be 
no more surprising in a “Personal- 
ist” than the kindness with which 
he encouraged young students to 
discuss with him their personal 
problems. Mounier’s extraordinary 
respect for persons was, together 
with simplicity and courage, the 
natural armor of a profound faith. 

Mounier was a Catholic layman 
in the fullest sense of the words. 
As a layman he was acutely aware 
of his responsibilities in an age such 
as ours, an age which he termed a 
time of apocalypse. Ever an opti- 
mist, even though a tragic optimist, 
he refused to consider a good cause 
lost: France during the occupation, 
peace during the cold war. 

He lived fully. He was one of the 
first to participate with his wife in 
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what was then an unusually daring 
venture, — a lay community. He 
spoke of love with charity and con- 
fidence, ““The reality of married life 
is not the permanent exaltation of 
an ideal attained, but the continual 
accommodation of the finite to the 
finite, with the help of the Infinite 
to be sure, but a hidden Infinite, 
Who is not ours to command.” 

Mounier developed the doctrine 
of freedom for the family: let the 
children go, let them build their 
own lives as individuals, facilitate 
the final and inevitable separation. 
“The intensity of family love is not 
measured by the crowding together 
of its members.” 


| was not afraid to face 
problems, to seek new answers to 
old questions. Esprit devoted sev- 
eral issues to the Catholic school, 
showing its pitiful economic condi- 
tion, the services it rendered France, 
urging a compromise between Cath- 
olic and public schools for the good 
of France. 

Mounier accepted the neutrality 
of the State as an opportunity for 
Christianity. Christianity in a neu- 
tral (not an anticlerical) State, 
could be based on liberty, not on 
the pressure of tradition, or of the 
Falangist militia. These were cou- 
rageous words indeed in.a France 
torn by this controversy for two cen- 
turies. 


Ber I would like to speak of 
Mounier the Catholic, who believed 
deeply enough to be candid about 
the Church, the Catholic thinker in 
the great tradition of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, a person who did not 


mince words. We often have an in- 
ward feeling of disloyalty when we 
find ourselves forced to make what 
might seem to be a damaging ad- 
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mission. Mounier felt enough of a 
devotion to truth, and enough of a 
loyalty to his faith to know that 
honesty was never a disservice, that 
the expression of truth was the 
unique contribution of the journal- 
ist. 

There is nothing new in Mounier’s 
feeling that the decline of the 
Church in France was due to the 
fact that it became bourgeois. With 
his usual fairness, however, he did 
justice to the great bourgeoisie, 
“These men in brown who for five 
centuries built with their own hands 
that masterpiece of work, integrity, 
soberness, detailed heroism.” 

This objectivity makes it easier to 
accept what otherwise might seem 
too harsh a criticism: “The bour- 
geois wants to make of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church a storeroom, 
a quiet parlor where anemic virtues 
cower in the folds of the curtains, 
ignoring all that is not gossip 6f the 
confessional, the worries of the 
ivory tower, the sterile confidences 
of solitary lives. Christianity has 
become a_ utilitarian religiosity. 
Faith, Hope and Charity have been 
displaced in the hearts of Church 
members by a yearning for secur- 
ity, for economy, for a quiet life, 
for socia immobility.” 


O xty those who have felt the 
tepidity of continental Catholicism 
during the last half century can ap- 
preciate Mounier’s reproach to the 
Catholic educators who, being re- 
sponsible for giving France strong 
and devoted men, produced instead, 
“ ... bent over beings who edge 
sideways and with downcast eyes 
toward life, awkward souls, pious 
nincompoops, lymphatic heroes, 
sweet babes, pallid virgins, vessels 
of boredom, spouters of syllogisms, 
shadows of shadows. Are these the 
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advance guard of Daniel marching 
against the Beast?” 

Mounier adds with his never fail- 
ing sense of balance, “To erase these 
impressions consider a group of 
monks in a monastery, watch a 
peasant praying in the darkest cor- 
ner in a church in Toledo with her 
arms outstretched in a sovereign 
gesture, straight as a queen in her 
kneeling.” 

Declaring that “a weak religion 
captures nothing, not even the 
Kingdom of God,” Mounier insisted 
on a positive, virile morality, a 
vigorous Christianity. Inveighing 
against a purely sex-oriented con- 
science, a tradition of pettiness and 
fear, he called for a life cast in the 
heroic mold, “Asceticism should 
obtain from instinct a springy step, 
a contained vigor, a living prepared- 
ness. Transfiguration not domes- 
tication. . . . Instead, what do we 
finde so much serenity, so much 
sweetness, so much fidelity, so much 
sterility, so much understanding, so 
much tolerance. What are these 
other than the signs of a premature 
old age.” 

Mounier’s Catholicism was wide 
as the horizon. Quoting the Sale- 
sian injunction, “Open wide your 
heart,” he goes on, “Open wide, that 
is to the measure of God, that great 
measure which sketches in the huge 
lines of the Pater and the Credo be- 
fore coming to our little personal 
affairs, our little domestic guilts.” 


| eanee it is not easy to act as 
an honest critic, as a guard who is 
alert to any weakness in the cita- 
del, it is still harder to be disin- 
terested. There are many in France 
today who think of the Church pri- 
marily as a useful ally, who would 
use her influence to bolster up an 
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argument, to win a vote. Mounier 
kepf clear of this temptation. 
Loyal as he was honest, he de- 
clared that “a Catholic cannot be 
unconcerned by a decision or a trial 
of his Church. Nothing would be 
so radically wrong in Catholic the- 
ology as to think of a decree as a 
kind of ukase calling for passive 
obedience, or worse still, a kind of 
collusion between interior convic- 
tion and outward profession. A 
disciplinary measure of the Church 
can only be an appeal to the con- 
science of the faithful. . .. Moreover 
it is not only to this intimate work 
of conscience to which the decision 
from Rome calls, it is to the begin- 
ning of an active, creative work. 
All obstacle is a provocation to cre- 
ation, it is a barrier only for passive 
beings. ... All facility is eliminated; 
all fruitfulness begins.” These are 
not the words of an opportunist, 


they are the sentiments of a faith- 


ful Christian. 


Mes France gathered to pay hom- 
age to a man who had done so much 
for his country, the government, 
the university, the arts; the Resist- 
ance sent representatives to join the 
workers and students who filled the 
little suburban church. The ser- 
mon was preached by Abbé De- 
pierre of the Mission de Paris. He 
called Mounier, “This just man, 
who has done so much, who was 
haunted by the poor, the humiliat- 
ed, the tortured, who led his life in 
the faith, and who betrayed no 
man.” 

We can only add our voice to 
the tribute Emmanuel Mounier de- 
serves from all of us who have 
profited from his thought, who have 
felt our hearts lightened at hearing 
of the Catholic Revival. 





HE moderation of the new British 

Labor Government, which got 
home by the skin of its teeth, is 
emphasized by the unprecedented 
number of Catholic ministers 
which Mr. Attlee has appointed. 
Out of sixteen Catholic Labor Mem- 
bers of Parliament elected, no less 
than six find themselves today with 
ministerial rank. 

It is, of course, well known that 
a Catholic, whatever position he 
may claim along the political line 
that leads from Center to extreme 
Left, is inevitably essentially a 
moderate, since he absolutely re- 
jects the philosophy of Marxism, 
holding by the traditional Christian 
social philosophy which from the 
beginning of British Labor has 
shared with Marxism the driving 
force of a movement, typically Brit- 
ish, in its happy-go-lucky reliance 
on contrary spiritual principles. 

If you ask Mr. R. R. Stokes, the 
new Minister of Works, what kind 
of Labor man he is, he will laugh- 
ingly tell you that he stands to the 
“Left” of the British Labor Party 
which is far too Conservative for 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


his taste. But that is Dick Stokes’s 
joke. It is true that he has some 
rather cranky notions of his own, 
one of them being a devotion to 
Henry George’s “Single Tax,” and 
he would like to see capitalism and 
modern finance overthrown root and 
branch, instead of being tinkered 
with as his party does; but all this 
is in the realm of ideas. 

In fact, Dick Stokes is a sturdy 
independent who will stand out 
against the whole world for the 
rights of the human person, for his 
Catholic faith, against despotism, 
above all against the tyranny that 
is Communist Russia today. If, un- 
like some of his rich Labor col- 
leagues, he volunteered at the be- 
ginning of the war to make arma- 
ments without any profits for him- 
self, he also resisted the then fash- 





Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the 
London Catholic Herald, singles out for a 
close-up this month two of the more color- 
ful Catholic ministers in the new British 
Labor Government: the wealthy Richard R. 
Stokes, Minister of Works, alumnus of 
Downside and sturdy independent, and Irish 
Lord Pakenham, Minister of Civil Aviation, 
and the Government’s best “maid of all] 
work” in the House of Lords, 
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ionable Russian appeasement, and 
into the bargain defied the great 
Churchill himself on the quality of 
tanks about which he knew a good 
deal more than the then Prime 
Minister. 


Dicx STOKEs is happily that not 
so rare combination of an aggres- 
sive public personality and im- 
mense charm and gentleness in per- 
sonal and private relations, even 
with his political opponents. A 
great figure of a man with a heavy 
jowl, he played Rugby football for 
Cambridge University and was on 
the edge of the English Rugby team. 
He was educated by the gentleman- 
ly and conservative Benedictines of 
our smartest Catholic school, Down- 
side, and has ever since shocked his 
tutors by his radical politics. 

I imagine, however, that Down- 
side is not so very much ashamed 
today of an alumnus who has be- 
come so famous, and finds himself 
as the Right Hon. R. R. Stokes, P.C. 
(Privy Councilor), M.P., the guest 
of the King for the Buckingham 
Palace banquet in honor of the 
President of France. 

His uncle, Adrian Stokes, was a 
very distinguished artist and 
Dick’s charming little house not far 
from Westminster Cathedral indi- 
cates that his uncle’s aesthetic 
taste runs in his veins also. But 
more serious, no doubt, in his life 
is the family firm of Ransome and 
Rapier, manufacturers of heavy en- 
gineering implements to promote 
progress in peace-time and destruc- 
tion in war-time. Of this firm he is 
—or was, until his recent appoint- 
ment—Managing Director; and con- 
sequently he is a very wealthy man. 

But even here Dick Stokes is dif- 
ferent. He is said to be the only 
wealthy manufacturer who has suc- 
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ceeded in being returned to Parlia- 
ment by the votes of his own em- 
ployees. When he first stood for 
Ipswich, where his works are situ- 
ated, he defeated a well-established 
Tory in a constituency which was 
expected to remain Tory. And de- 
spite the swing to the Right in the 
recent election, he has held Ipswich 
for Labor with a diminished, but 
still very decisive majority. 


Rn these achievements indicate 
remarkable qualities. Even so, the 
country was very surprised when 
Mr. Attlee sent for Dick Stokes on 
the day he was forming his present 
ministry. Again and again, this 
talented and highly popular Labor 
figure had been passed over in min- 
isterial shuffles and promotions, and 
for a very obvious reason: his es- 
sential independence. 

Whether his own Party was in 
power or not, Dick Stokes was al- 
ways there, ready to put awkward 
questions to ministers, ready to in- 
terject in his loud cheerful voice 
those stinging supplementaries 
which ministers find harder to deal 
with than the formal set-down 
questions, ready in racy, common- 
sense speeches to pucture inflated 
ministerial bubbles, to overturn in 
a few words the foundation of the 
Government’s foreign policy, to 
stand out boldly for such highly 
unpopular issues as the rights of 
Catholic schools. And if a political 
opponent attempted to make capi- 
tal out of Dick Stokes’s criticism of 
his own Party, he was always in 
danger of receiving a backhanded 
blow which made him sorry he had 
spoken. 

If he can find a formula—that is 
if he is allowed to find a formula— 
which can reconcile high office with 
personal independence, I think Dick 











Stokes will go far. His ability, his 
personality, his immense charm 
and popularity will ensure this. 
Meanwhile, so fearless a Catholic in 
office is a great asset to the Catho- 
lic community of the country. 


Ix startling contrast to Dick Stokes 
is the next most important Catholic 
Labor Minister, Lord Pakenham, 
who retains in the new administra- 
tion his post of Minister of Civil 
Aviation. 

Frank Pakenham is a fairly re- 
cent convert, received into the 
Church by Father Martin D’Arcy, 
S.J. By birth he is Irish rather than 
English, the brother of the Earl of 
Longford from County Westmeath. 
Though this family is Anglo-Irish 
and Protestant, Frank Pakenham 
has always been a fierce Irish pa- 
triot, and indeed it has been sug- 
gested that his conversion from 
Conservatism to Labor, as well as 
his constant championing of the 
underdog, whether at home or 
abroad, really derives from the 
complex set up in him when young 
by the evidence of the oppression 
of his native Ireland by England. 

His education, however, was Eng- 
lish, and at Oxford he was one of 
the brilliant scholars of his time, 
concentrating even then on politics 
and economics. He came under the 
influence of Lord Beveridge, and 
with him was largely responsible 
for the famous Report from which 
the British system of compulsory 
and universal social insurance was 
born. 

Such experience and intellectual 
prestige assured him a successful 
political career, but his early pro- 
motion came to him the “gilded” 
way. The Labor Party always 
needs a sufficient number of repre- 
sentatives in the House of Lords, 
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while at the same time “ideologi- 
ally” criticizing the whole set-up of 
hereditary Lords. Hence it is al- 
ways on the lookout for Labor fig- 
ures who are either Lords or can 
be turned into Lords without creat- 
ing too much of a stir. Lord Paken- 
ham, as the brother and heir of his 
brother, the Earl of Longford, was 
therefore created a peer in the as- 
surance that his lesser title would 
ultimately be merged into the great- 
er title of Lord Longford. 

As one of the few Labor Lords, 
and outstanding among them for his 
brains, he was soon made Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, an 
ancient ministerial post which has 
no special function attached to it, 
but puts the minister at the dis- 
posal of the Prime Minister to 
tackle jobs that need doing. In this 
office Frank Pakenham was put in 
charge of German affairs under the 
Foreign Minister, Ernest Bevin. 


P sents, like Dick Stokes, is a 
sterling Catholic—perhaps I should 
say a sterling Christian. He be- 
lieves in loving your enemies, and 
still more your ex-enemies. More- 
over the Germans were the under- 
dogs. Therefore as Minister respon- 
sible for the treatment of Germany, 
under the Foreign Secretary, Pak- 
enham worked himself to the bone 
to give the ex-enemy fair treatment, 
to alleviate their worst problems, 
above all to show a personal, Chris- 
tian interest in them. 

Whereas his predecessor rarely 
visited the country, Pakenham was 
constantly there, traveling every- 
where, talking to the German lead- 
ers, showing interest in the fate of 
the ordinary people. Very soon, he 
came to be regarded by the Ger- 
mans as their best and truest friend. 

His attitude however was not 
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wholly to the taste of Ernest Bevin 
and his Government. Moreover 
Pakenham as a Catholic was always 
in something of a dilemma. The 
Labor Government backed the Ger- 
man Socialists, while Pakenham re- 
alized the importance of the Chris- 
tian-Democrats and inevitably es- 
pecially sympathized with his fel- 
low Catholics. The result was in the 
end inevitable. Lord Pakenham was 
kicked upstairs into the superior 
office of Civil Aviation which had 
been held for some time by a Min- 
ister of doubtful value. 

Now he retains the same office 
which is really hardly suitable for 
his particular talents, since running 
Civil Aviation is very like running 
an immense business store, and Pak- 
enham makes no claim to being a 
successful business man. But his 
real value to the Government lies 
not in the job which he holds but 
because his wide knowledge and 
quick brain make him the Govern- 
ment’s best “maid of all work” in 
the House of Lords. As such, he 
answers for the Government de- 
bates on every possible variety of 
subject, housing, army, education, 
requisition of land, food, goodness 
knows what. Like a barrister, he 
is ready with the minimum of no- 
tice to speak ably and expertly to 
any and every brief. The Govern- 
ment can ill afford to lose so valu- 
able a servant. 


Wane Dick Stokes appears to be 
a confirmed bachelor,—despite the 
fact that he would seem the most 
desirable Catholic husband of the 
day,—Lord Pakenham has gained a 
certain fame—or should it in these 
times be called notoriety?—by being 


the father of eight children. His 
wife, moreover, so far from being 
confirmed in domestication by her 
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family, was the Labor candidate for 
Oxford City in the last Election. 
She lost by a small margin to Quin- 
tin Hogg, a redoubtable opponent. 

By comparison, the other Catho- 
lic ministers in the present Govern- 
ment are much less colorful figures. 
Of the Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
Mr. John Wheatley, I know little 
except that he is the son of a 
famous Labor Minister of Health, 
John Wheatley, who gave the Tories 
of his day a great deal of trouble. 
Mr. Walter Edwards, who retains 
the post of the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, has the unique distinc- 
tion of being “Stoker” Edwards, 
that is, he was an ordinary sailor 
whom politics has raised to this 
high post in the Service to which 
his life has been given. 


| HoLpEN, the Parliamentary 
Under - Secretary for Common- 
wealth Relations, like Lord Paken- 
ham, is a convert and has earned 
promotion the “gilded” way. He 
comes from a prosperous indus- 
trialist family of the North which 
was raised to the peerage in the 
nineteenth century. The present 
Lord Holden, however, is very 
much the Etonian, a bachelor, a 
connoisseur, and the author of the 
recently published satire Purgatory 
Revisited. At first sight, it is rather 
difficult to discover what he is do- 
ing in this galére. 

Lastly, we have Hugh Delargy, 
the Assistant Whip, a bold Irish- 
man one of whose chief aims in life 
is to see the abolition of the parti- 
tion of his native land. It is to the 
credit of the English Government 
that promotion should come to so 
ardent an Irish patriot whose views 
on this question at all events are 
not in harmony with those of Mr. 
Attlee and Mr. Morrison. 
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Te WIsTARIA TREES.—Each time I 
have seen Miss Helen Hayes, I decide 
that she is giving her very finest per- 
formance. Certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to excel the glow, the grace and 
the strength of her Miss Lucy. Miss 
Lucy is the American equivalent of the 
Madame Ranevsky who came to life 
for us here with Nazimova in Chek- 
hov’s Cherry Orchard, and quite a 
number of our playwrights have been 
lured by the idea of transplanting the 
Russian classic to our stage soil be- 
fore Joshua Logan wrapped up the 
idea in his Louisiana memories. 

The first sea-change now is that a 
group play has transformed itself into 
a starring vehicle and that the hero- 
ine’s lighthearted betrayal of all re- 
sponsibilities has been centered on 
the Sixth Commandment. Miss Lucy 
had deserted her daughter and her 
plantation for a lover who still waits 
for her in Paris, but unlike her Rus- 
sian protagonist, whose conscience 
was pleasantly quiescent, Miss Lucy 
has guilty twinges as soon as she sets 
foot in the home of her childhood. 
Her extravagance and her brother’s 
impracticality are about all they have 
in common with the Chekhov charac- 
ters. Our Southerners seem to have a 
less careless enjoyment of life and— 
they have less talkative neighbors! 
The Wistaria Trees gives the other 
side of the picture shown in The Little 
Fores but in this the self-made man— 
called a turkeyneck—Yancy Loper, is 
avery different fellow from the mean 
Sreedy Hubbards. Yancy has raised 
himself from “pore white trash” not 
fit to associate with the plantation 
Negroes to the nabob of the neighbor- 
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hood and we gather he did it honestly 
as everyone is looking forward to 
his saving Cousin Martha, Miss Lucy’s 
housekeeper, from spinsterhood. 

But Yancy at the very end lets 
Martha down flat because he realizes 
he loves Lucy. He offers to give her 
back the plantation he has just bought 
at auction and even to preserve the 
useless wistaria trees if she will marry 
him. An entirely new twist is given 
the story when Lucy says she isn’t 
good enough for him. Mr. Logan sends 
Miss Lucy back to certain misery but 
relents long enough to let Antoinette, 
her neglected daughter, find a not 
very eligible husband in a radical 
young Southern poet and to have 
Lucy’s brother made a bank president 
—Heaven save the bank! 

Walter Abel gives very little genial- 
ity or sprightliness to the future bank- 
er, who prefers to play craps with his 
tenants than collect their rents. Peggy 
Conklin who can also play comedy so 
blithely, is a Martha one remembers. 
All the Negroes are in top form. A 
charming little interlude takes place 
when Miss Lucy, just after the news 
of the auction, acts out a nursery 
rhyme for some children. Giving 
powerful support to the whole play is 
Kent Smith’s Yancy Loper, a _ thor- 
oughly co-ordinated and _ intelligent 
characterization of a part that it would 
be only too easy to overplay. 

Smith’s Yancy is hardfisted but de- 
cent and Miss Lucy knows as well as 
we do that she has turned down the 
best offer of her life. Unfortunately, 
she and Yancy only face each other 
squarely just before the final curtain 
as Yancy is really Logan’s creation 
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and not Chekhov’s. But The Wisteria 
Trees depend for their growth on 
Lucy and Yancy. The set by Jo Miel- 
ziner and the dresses by Lucinda Bal- 
lard are the delightful background for 
a thoroughly delightful evening at the 
Martin Beck. 


oo ConsuL.—The agonized woman 
who killed herself when she failed to 
obtain a visa from a foreign Consul in 
one of the countries which the Iron 
Curtain was slowly enveloping, once 
figured in a terse news item. Gian- 
Carlo Monetti piercing the implacable 
silence of the dead, has now called her 
back to re-enact her tragedy. As dem- 
onstrated in The Medium, Menotti has 
a genius for mingling the spoken word, 
recitative and melody so naturally that 
there are no sudden jerks to and from 
reality so apparent in another recent 
music-drama. With unerring instinct 
as to the dramatic exigency, Menotti’s 
characters combine speech and song 
and in The Consul only the music re- 
lieves the tensity of repetition with 
which he accents the frustration of the 
victims of consular bureaucracy—the 
interminable filling out of forms and 
applications; the unappeasable de- 
mands for certificates and passports. 

In rebuilding the circumstances that 
would drive a fine woman to suicide, 
Menotti doesn’t spare his audience. 
Magda’s husband is in hiding from the 
police; their baby dies—so does his 
old mother; the Consul evades an in- 
terview; finally Magda is told that if 
John returns to see her as he threat- 
ens, the Resistance group will be bro- 
ken. She rushes home and turns on 
the gas. But her sacrifice and her sin 
is for nothing. John has already been 
arrested. “You have no right to ar- 
rest him in this office—you will hear 
about this—” cries the Consul’s secre- 
tary, suddenly aware of what Magda 
had been trying to tell her. Did the 
Consul protest? No, seems Menotti’s 
answer who admits no glimmer of 
hope to penetrate the accruing agony 
of the action except for one lady in 
brown who gets her papers. 

The unfortunate master magician 
who pulls rabbits, pigeons, roses, out 
of his pockets —everything but the 
needed passport—is more poignant 
than ludicrous. The dreams that come 
to Magda as she inhales the gas from 
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her oven seem a foretaste of Hell yet 
the Sorels are patriots, dying for lib- 
erty. But the curtain falls on no heroic 
note; only the dull jangle of the tele- 
phone. Menotti is not writing from the 
standpoint of the brave dead it seems 
but of the insensitive living. 

The composer and author is also the 
director. Lehman Engel is the con- 
ductor and Horace Armistead has de- 
signed some uninspired settings. The 
music has the same almost eerie ap- 
peal with minor cadences of The 
Medium; Menotti enjoying the Italian 
gift of using human voices to their full 
advantage. A lovely haunting melody 
is heard from the street when the win- 
dows are open; the Mother sings a 
tragic lullaby to the dying baby and 
Magda has an impassioned solo in the 
consulate which wins her the promise 
of an interview. But just as she is 
about to go into the inner sanctum— 
her enemy, the secret police, come out. 

I heard Vera Bryner—and not Pa- 
tricia Neway—sing Magda, which she 
did with fine feeling and power. Marie 
Powers is the Mother; Cornell MacNeil, 
John Sorel; and Andrew McKinley, the 
magician. An excellent cast. Menotti 
has a flair—or is it a weakness?—for 
dream scenes. Besides the hypnotic 
dance induced by the magician, there 
is the nightmare which attacks Magda 
after John first leaves her. The clos- 
ing dream seems to me the weakest and 
least integrated part of a harrowing 
masterpiece.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


| ET Hovuse.—It was in the 
summer of ’48 that I first came across 
a group of young aspirants to the 
theater who called themselves On Stage 
and presented a series of American 
classics in the very hot drawing-room 
of one of the old mansions on lower 


Fifth Avenue. On Stage has now ac- 
quired the Bleecker Street Theater 
which they opened with Strindberg’s 
Creditors, a production which had 
brought them much credit in Cherry 
Lane. They then hazarded Shaw’s in- 
terminable comedy, Heartbreak House 
and, wonder of wonders, they got 
away with it! 

I saw Heartbreak House back in 
1920 with Dudley Digges and Lucille 
Watson and in 1938 with Orson Welles, 
Mady Christians and Vincent Price but 
this time the dialogue seems more pur- 
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posive, the wit sharper and the char- 
acters more human. To reach home 
before midnight I left before Act III 
and, of course, it is Act III, with its 
sudden invasion of England by air, 
that is the point of the present revival 
but—Mr. Shaw does hate to ring down 
his curtains. I hear that on the first 
night, it didn’t fall till 12:30! 

With a prankish Shavian beard, 
Milton Sells plays Captain Shotover, 
the sage of ninety-two who supports 
his daughter and son-in-law and his 
own philosophic fancies by the inven- 
tion of high explosives. Beatrice Ar- 
thur is Hesione Hushabye, outwardly 
the most generous of wives but really 
the most tyrannical, with George Roy 
Hill as her Hector. 

The most bitter comment on life that 
Shaw offers is that no one ever listens 
to the one really high-minded person 
because he is a bankrupt business 
man. It becomes almost a personal 
problem when Ellie, whose heart has 
been broken by Hector, pretends she 
has no heart and determines to marry 
rich Boss Mangan. Says the sage: 
“Accept heartbreak. Seek for peace 
not for happiness.” 

On April 15th, On Stage presents 
James Bridie’s Tobias and the Angel. 
My advice is to take the Fifth Avenue 
bus as far as it goes and then walk 
down two blocks to the Bleecker Street 
Theater. 


tar TO BE ALIvE.— The premise 
contained in the title is not exactly 
proved in the musical where a select 
coterie of ghosts inhabiting a country 
mansion in Pennsylvania prove to be 


a more intelligent and attractive com- 
pany than the much married divorcee 
and her friends who buy the property. 
Few haunted houses in fiction have 
been so densely populated. The phan- 
tom matriarch is an eighteenth-cen- 
tury lady of easy virtue who rules five 
deceased descendants plus a Civil 
War hero. Bats are their domestic 
pets and they glory in cobwebs. Hav- 
ing no truck with the living, they are 
yet confronted with the problem of the 
Civil War lovers who have waited 
eighty-seven years for the marriage a 
cannon ball blasted. Thus when Mrs. 
Butterfield buys the old house for her 
daughter’s wedding, the ghosts plan a 
double ceremony. This is actually in 
progress with phantom bridesmaids 
when a murder halts it. 

What might have been a Berkeley 
Square becomes a Brigadoon with 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes mixed up 
with it. The ghosts get jazzed up but 
as they are all dancers and include 
Valerie Bettis, Bambi Linn and Rod 
Alexander they have a better time of it 
than Vivienne Segal as the marital- 
minded blonde who battles with the 
flattest of jokes in her dialogue. Stuart 
Erwin is a botanical bachelor whose 
ancestors are the perturbed phantoms. 
Heavily underscored is the announce- 
ment that only the chaste can com- 
mune with the spirit world and Mr. 
Woodrow Twigg proves himself very 
intimate with his dead relations. It’s 
up to you to guess if Mr. Twigg is still 
on speaking terms with the ghosts 
after he meets Mrs. Butterfield? That’s 
the big laugh of the last curtain.—At 
the Winter Garden. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April, 1948 


Mr. Roserts.—Its humor and hu- 
manity marred by foul language. 


Henry Fonda heads a fine cast.—At the 
Alvin. 


Wuere’s CHARLEY?—Ray Bolger is 
the answer.—At the St. James. 


January, 1950 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Cole Porter’s musi- 
cal version of The Taming of the 
Shrew with Alfred Drake. Altogether 


delightful except for some of the 
lyrics.—At the Century. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—The pitiful 
tragedy of this Pulitzer Prize play 
seems no deterrent to its popularity. 
-—At the Morosco. 


May 


Soutu Paciric.—Tickets for sale at 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 
(MUrray Hill 2-1000); the fee is de- 
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ductible from Income Tax.—At the 
Majestic. 


Detective Story. — Exciting study 
of a detective squad room in a New 
York police precinct by Sidney Kings- 
ley with Ralph Bellamy.—At the Hud- 
son, 


December 


Lost IN THE Stars.—Fine drama- 
tization by Maxwell Anderson of Cry, 
the Beloved Country, with musical 
score by the late Kurt Weill. Todd 
Duncan is the Zulu Anglican minister. 
Not to be missed.—At the Music Boz. 


I KNow My Love.—The Lunts are 
the thing in Behrman’s adaptation of a 
French comedy opening with a Gold- 
en Wedding with cutbacks of their 
married life. Be in time for Act I— 
At the Shubert. 


February, 1949 


Texas, Li’. DARLIN’. — Lively, de- 
cent, good-natured musical which 
Spoofs Time-Life, Inc., as well as 
Texas. Kenny Delmar is Senator Hom- 
iny Smith.—At the Mark Hellinger. 


February 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. — Splendid 
revival of Shaw’s historical satire with 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Lilli Palmer. 
Recommended for the discriminating. 
—At the National. 


THe VELvet GLoveE.—Grace George 
and Walter Hampden grace The Chris- 
tophers’ prize-winning comedy about 
a Mother General and a Bishop. Very 
bright dialogue.—At the John Golden. 


CLUTTERBUCK.—Smart sophisticated 
farce by Benn Levy about two mar- 
ried couples on a cruise who are 
caught up by their pre-marital past. 
Convention — not morality —is their 
guide.—At the Biltmore. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Anita 
Loos’ story, once a play, is now a 
musical in which Carol Channing as 
Lorelei Lee is the prop of a weak 
libretto. Recourse is had to both bal- 
let and burlesque with show girls 


dressed in buttons—three apiece.— 
At the Ziegfeld. 


March 


Tue CockTaiL Party.—T. S. Eliot, 
the poet, has written the most bril- 
liant comedy of the century, brilliant- 
ly played by the same company who 
created the roles at the Edinburgh 
Festival. Offers laughs as well as 
something to think about afterward.— 
At the Henry Miller. 


As You Like It.—The Theater Guild 
presents a beautiful production con- 
ceived and directed by Michael 
Benthall of the Old Vic with Kath- 
arine Hepburn as a vivacious Rosa- 
lind, Ernest Thesiger as Jaques and 
Aubrey Mather as the Good Duke. The 
décor is enchanting, the songs are well 
sung and the pace is lively—At the 
Cort. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.— 
Carson McCullers has dramatized her 
own study of loneliness, and her sen- 
sitive characterization of two children 
and a Negro Mammy bind a spell 
which draws crowds to see Ethel 
Waters, Julie Harris and Brandon de 
Wilde at the Empire. 


THE Devit’s DiscrpLeE.—The gay re- 
vival, planned by Maurice Evans and 
directed by Margaret Webster at City 
Center, has been moved over to Broad- 
way along with Victor Jory as the 
New England minister and Dennis 
King in his incomparable role of Gen- 
eral “Johnny” Burgoyne. Evans sets 
the pace as Dick Dudgeon in Shaw’s 
melodrama of our Revolution.—At the 
Royale. 


THE INNOCENTS. —JIt didn’t seem 
possible but William Archibald has 
actually managed to transpose Henry 
James’ The Turn of the Screw to the 
stage where with a set by Jo Miel- 
ziner and music by Alex North, Peter 
Glenville, the director, has achieved 
an almost perfect production. Beatrice 
Straight is the governess who tries to 
save the children; Isobel Elsom, the 
housekeeper.—At the Playhouse. 


Tue Happy Time.—Family comedy 
in Ottawa where a Scotch Presby- 
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terian mother worries over her ado- 
lescent son and his irresponsible 
French uncles. Claude Dauphin is ex- 
cellent as the father. Domesticity is 
spiced with bawdiness at the Plym- 
outh, 


April 


Now I Lay ME Down To SLEEP.— 
Bemelmans’ fantastic humor loses 
nothing in the playing of Fredric 
March as the Ecuadorian General 
whose household includes an English 
governess, Florence Eldridge. She 
acts as his mentor. Life was lively 
for the General in Biarritz and it be- 
comes livelier when he returns to his 
native jungle. The Marchs conjure not 
only laughs but some real emotion out 
of their parts. As a production it is 
fabulous.—At the Broadhurst. 


CoME Back, LITTLE SHEBA. — The 
title is symbolic of a frowsy blonde’s 
evocation of her youth and is ad- 
dressed to her little lost dog. How 
Lola has ruined her husband’s life un- 
til he sinks to alcoholism and adultery 
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and yet how they cling to each other 
in the wreckage is the theme of a sor- 
did tragedy with highly realistic 
scenes with a wanton lodger. Shirley 
Booth and Sidney Blackmer give nota- 
ble performances at the Booth. 


ARMOR OF LiGHT.—St. Paul the 
Apostle is the hero of Father Nagle’s 
current drama whose fifty-two charac- 
ters and innumerable scenes are heroi- 
cally handled by a volunteer com- 
pany. St. Paul’s work for the Gentiles 
and his obduracy toward John Mark 
are the central theme as well as his 
flaming zeal. His last meeting with 
St. Peter in Rome is the closing scene. 
—At the Blackfriars (316 West 57th 
Street). 


ARMS AND THE GIRL.—Musical based 
on The Pursuit of Happiness, the 
Langners’ Revolutionary comedy about 
bundling which, directed by Mamou- 
lian, choreography by Michael Kidd, 
charmingly sung by Nanette Fabray 
and Georges Guetary, is betrayed by 
Morton Gould’s heavy music.—At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 
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New Books 


The Wager. By Daniel Corkery. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co. $2.75. 
Daniel Corkery, a scholar of Ireland, 

professor emeritus of English Litera- 

ture at University College, Cork, now 
in his seventies, has long been known 
to a small circle of delighted Ameri- 
cans. Among his writings are a study 
of literature, The Hidden Ireland; an- 
other of Synge and Anglo-Irish Litera- 
ture; a gem of a novel called The 
Threshold of Quiet, and four volumes 
of short stories. The Wager culls six- 
teen of the best stories from these vol- 
umes and should happily widen the 
circle of Mr. Corkery’s American read- 
ers. He tells his brief, pungent tales in 

a muted style with a clean, meticulous 

prose. He has a deep but rather inter- 

mittent humor; many of his stories 
have an aura of sadness but sternly 
avoid sentimentality. 

Most importantly Corkery shuns the 
latter-day stage Irishman beloved of 
the pseudo- intellectual, fatalistic 
school. He writes astringently of the 
uneducated classes, the farm workers, 
presenting them as complete human 
beings. There is terror in “The 
Stones,” a tale of country people who 
believe a man will die when the form 
of his face can be seen in the stones 
of a local field. There is tenseness in 
“The Wager,” a tale of a young jockey 
who risks a death leap to uphold a bet 
of his drunken master. Three fine 
first-person stories deal with young 
underground fighters for a free Ire- 
land. Corkery knows whereof he 
writes for he himself spent many a 
weary week “on the run.” All in all, 
grand reading. If you are not a Cork- 
ery fan, The Wager will certainly 
make you one. 





The Pink House. By Nelia Gardner 
White. New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

The sugar-spun pink house of the 
Dickinson family is located in New 
England and the orphaned Norah 
Holme comes there to live with her 
Dickinson cousins. Poor, poor Norah 
is a pathetic case. Shy and retiring, 
she hobbles around on crutches. And, 
oh, those overwhelming Dickinsons! 
Aunt Rose is selfish and beautiful, 
Uncle John is a rather negative char- 
acter, Aunt Poll is stern, and the four 
young cousins treat Norah so unmer- 
cifully. But time passes and the fam- 
ily story unrolls gently and sweetly. 

Aunt Rose is definitely a rat but Aunt 
Poll is a good sort. The young cousins 
emerge not too badly. Norah becomes 
pretty and discards the crutches. Why 
even Phil the one cousin who treats 
Norah decently turns out not to be her 
cousin at all, allowing for a sweetly 
convenient happy ending after he 
divorces his first wife. The charac- 
ters are paper doll cutouts; the plot- 
ting is cozy. As a credible tale of be- 
lievable humans, the novel rates zero. 
The Pink House belongs to the saccha- 
rine school of women’s service maga- 
zine stories. 


The Flame Tree. By Theodore Pratt. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 
Soap opera combined with pulp fic- 

tion, or how silly can a novel get? In 

1893 Tip, a backwoods hunter, settles 

in the wilds of Florda with his seven- 

teen-year-old wife, Jenny. He hunts 
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happily in the Everglades, she lives 
snugly in their palm-thatched cottage. 
But after a few years they both be- 
come dissatisfied because they are not 
having children. Too, it seems their 
homesite has turned into the lavish re- 
sort of Palm Beach. Jenny is fasci- 
nated by the northern millionaires. 
She is even on the point of going off 
with one when Tip is conveniently 
gnawed by an alligator. Jenny stays 
to nurse him back to health. 

The doctor provides a happy end- 
ing by revealing that the Florida lack 
of fresh milk and eggs was the cause 
of their childlessness. With the new 
railroad bringing in dairy products, 
they may expect a joyful future. Dia- 
logue and characterizations are as 
inane as the plot. 


Jubilee Trail. By Gwen Bristow. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00. 
Laid in California in the 1840’s this 

novel, like some overly publicized sun- 
kissed fruit, is enormous and _ taste- 
less. The conventional on-to-the-West 
plot and the wooden characters do not 
call for 564 pages. Garnet, a primly 
reared New Yorker, marries a rugged 
Westerner and they proced to his 
home, taking the Jubilee trail from 
Santa Fe to California. Lushly red- 
cheeked and raven-haired, Garnet is 
the epitome of all the heroines on 
cheap book jackets. She is a good 
girl, mind you, even if she does mur- 
der a man and even if, when she finds 
she is pregnant, she wonders how she 
can dispose of the unborn ‘baby. 

The wooden characters are stiffly 
painted black or white according to 
Miss Bristow’s own standards. Among 
those tarred are Garnet’s husband who 
turns out to be a weakling and is con- 
veniently shot; one of the whitened 
is that boring cliché, the goodhearted 
prostitute. Action, padded with flat 
and flavorless prose, leads to a new 
husband for Garnet and a happy end- 
ing which sees them on their way to 
the gold fields of ’49. If you enjoy 
high caliber westerners, you had best 
detour The Jubilee Trail. 


God Has Seven Days. By Henry Mis- 
rock. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Co. $3.00. 

_ Credit to Misrock a clever idea. But 

it needs an adroit follow-through, and 
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that is lacking. Four young veterans 
of the last war are hospitalized in up- 
state New York; three are incurably 
lamed, one is hopelessly blind. Lame 
Jimmy Richardson, an atheist, bar- 
gains with God that if they are all 
healed, he will spread His word. The 
four men are miraculously cured and 
the gist of the novel is America’s re- 
action to the miracle. Misrock shows 
a mass hysteria of do-good-ism. The 
press is weakened by a lack of scan- 
dal, people avoid the theater, advertis- 
ing and trade decline. 

But the tide changes. Jimmy is ac- 
cused of being un-American because 
the radical doctrines of the Sermon 
on the Mount are disrupting trade. 
Congress forms a House Miracle Com- 
mittee to investigate this idealism. A 
cleverly contrived situation which 
calls for a touch of Swift or Waugh 
but here it falls flat. The lack of 
sharpness is due to a vague interpreta- 
tion of Christianity based on the sen- 
timentalization of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Misrock timidly treats dissent- 
ing Christian sects as of equal worth. 
Other minuses are the overly pat pic- 
ture of a materialistic America and a 
collection of undistinguished charac- 
ters. A good try but unfortunately it 
does not add up to anything. 


Storm of Time. By Eleanor Dark. New 
York: Whittlesey House. $3.50. 
Eleanor Dark has produced a rich, 

tidy opus that has to do with the early 

colonization of Australia. She dex- 
terously manages the chaotic events 

that range from 1799 to 1808 by divid- 

ing the novel into three sections cor- 

responding to the terms of the three 
governors sent by the Crown to rule 

New South Wales during that time. 

By the bye, the third governor is 

Bligh, who eighteen years or so before 

his governorship was captain of the 

Bounty. He is not painted as the Holly- 

wood ogre. A stern and quick-tem- 

pered man, yes, but there is sufficient 
to rouse him in a-clique of ruthless, 
jland-rich colonial exploiters. 

The author gives a comprehensive 
view of the greedy owners, the igno- 
rant natives, the swarm of exiled con- 
victs and the confused officials. She 
gives cohesion to the novel by carry- 
ing through it such characters as the 
convict Finn, the imperious land- 
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owner Mannion and his gentle Irish 
wife, and the young renegade Johnny 
who lives as a native. A highly reada- 
ble, expertly balanced novel. It is to 
be regretted that its publishers did not 
set it in better form, with wider mar- 
gins and a less crowded type. 


The King of Fassarai. By David Divine. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
Henry Fonda, or rather Lieutenant 

Reis of the U. S. Navy medical depart- 

ment, is stationed in California in 

1944 and he chafes, a la Mister Rob- 

erts, to be moved westward to the ac- 

tive war zones. Sure enough, he is 
given Pacific duty and only gripes the 
more when he learns he is assigned 
to the island of Fassarai, far behind 
the battle lines. The natives under 

U. S. N. supervision have nothing to 

fear but somehow they lose all desire 

to live; for no obvious reason they are 
dying at an alarming rate. Young 

Reis with a single assistant is posted 

on Fassarai and succeeds in building 

in the natives a will to live. 
Incidentally, Mr. Divine’s natives 
have a Catholic background. Years 

without a priest have resulted in a 

tepid mixture of Catholicism and 

paganism; with little feeling pro or 
con, Divine seems to prefer paganism 
for the natives, he shows no aware- 
ness of the meaning of Catholicism. 

A shallow but agile enough tale that 

you might find entertaining if you are 

not super-saturated with war stories 

of the South Pacific. The novel has a 

Saturday-Evening-Post briskness about 

it and was published in that magazine 

under the title of “The Doctor of Un- 
known Island.” 


The World Is a Bridge. By Christine 
Weston. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00. 

Mrs. Weston is familiar with today’s 
India and is concerned about the in- 
ternal unrest. But sympathy and a 
knowing use of place names do not 
make up for a formula plot and two- 
dimensional characters. The time of 
which she writes is 1947, with inde- 
pendence and partition near; Hindus 
and Muslims, instead of uniting, are 
straining at one another, ready for 
war. 

Four atypical 
through their paces. 


young people go 


Firoze, a dilet- 
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tante writer, has been protected from 
the exigencies of political unrest. To- 
gether with Anand, a spineless artist, 
and Anand’s wife, Kiran, he is invited 
to Khatakpur by Prince Vikram. Vik- 
ram is the perfect dissolute aristocrat; 
his mother, the Rani, is beautiful and 
vicious. Firoze holds a state position 
as a sinecure and is one of the Rani’s 
lovers. When violence breaks out, 
Vikram selfishly escapes with the Rani 
in his private plane. The weakling 
Anand, whose adultery Mrs. Weston 
describes in elaborate detail, is shot 
for the convenience of plot formula. 
That leaves Kiran to Firoze who, it 
seems, has loved her all the while. 
Together they face the Indian future. 


Nothing. By Henry Green. New York: 

The Viking Press. $3.00. 

Henry Green is the pseudonym of 
an English manufacturer whose nov- 
els have hit certain literati with a 
panting impact. The fad has led to 
glowing comparisons with Virginia 
Woolf, Noel Coward, Evelyn Waugh, 
etc. Green-hued faddists will proba- 
bly find Nothing a deliciously titillat- 
ing jibe at London’s upper middle- 
class; others may find themselves 
bored by the stubbornly understated 
dialogue. Nothing opens with a lunch- 
eon conversation at one of the better 
London hotels. John, a middle-aged 
widower, and his mistress, Liz, chat 
about the widowed Jane, with whom 
he had once had an affair. It pro- 
ceeds to other conversational group- 
ings; nearly the entire novel is in dia- 
logue. 

The pivot of all this talk is what is 
supposed to be an excruciatingly hu- 
morous idea, the reversed status of the 
generations. Philip, Jane’s very prop- 
er son of twenty, and Mary, John’s 
very proper daughter in her late teens, 
are aghast at their parents’ impro- 
priety. John and Jane are amused at 
their children’s stuffiness. Jane inter- 
feres with the planned marriage of 
Philip and Mary, breaks up the liaison 
between John and Liz, and annexes 
John to herself. The book is stern- 
ly held at a superficial level. The dis- 
tracted conversation might make an 
amusing short piece for the New 
Yorker. But an entire book of it is 
a bit too much of nothingness; or are 
you very interested in fads? 











The Feast. By Margaret Kennedy. New 

York: Rinehart & Co. $3.00. 

An entertaining, brightly contrived 
tale that deftly points a moral, in fact, 
many morals. Miss Kennedy lines up 
seven squirming, loathsome, mali- 
cious practitioners of the seven deadly 
sins who smear the lives of sixteen 
people. Of the sixteen, one is quite 
good, a few are awakening to good- 
ness, some are morally numb and 
seven are innocent children, children 
who are perhaps slightly unbelievable 
but nevertheless delightful to read 
about. In the very first pages we learn 
from the local minister that a fearful 
calamity has overtaken this group al- 
though it is not until the end that we 
learn who lives and who dies. 

The hodgepodge group comes to- 
gether in the summer of ’47 at a sea- 
side hotel in Cornwall. Over the 
mélange of servants, guests and the 
once-wealthy family who runs Pendi- 
zak Manor as a hotel, looms an omi- 
nous, deeply cracked cliff. Miss Ken- 
nedy serenely presides over the entire 
situation and tidily doles out fates. In 
reality sins are rarely as neatly pack- 
aged as they are in The Feast, but this 
is a charade and a witty one. A per- 
haps Anglican timidity keeps the vast 
depths of Christianity from being 
plumbed but the themes are based on 
Christian principles. The formalized 
pattern is developed in the British tra- 
dition of irony and bland humor. 


A Golden Girl. By Harry Sylvester. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00. 

Harry Sylvester is a writer of taut, 
sometimes brilliant, sometimes, as in 
the case of Moon Gaffney, deplorable 
novels concerned with the reaction of 
modern mores upon today’s American 
Catholic. In A Golden Girl the taut- 
ness sometimes snaps, sometimes falls 
slack; sex is treated with an almost 
hysterical immaturity. Catholic pre- 
occupation with celibacy is wun- 
natural, shrieks the novel, forgetting 
that celibacy is a matter of free will 
and that sex has been dignified in a 
sacrament. The Catholic Conway is 
tormented by sex as an evil. His story 
would be in better perspective if it 
were realized that when a Catholic 


considers sex, per se, an evil, he is in 
heresy. 
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Conway is one figure in the first- 
person recital of Murdock, a mine- 
owner of Lima, who recounts the com- 
ing of Terry to Lima and its disastrous 
effects. Terry, a young U.S.A.-er, is a 
moral tramp who withholds herself 
from only two men. They are Con- 
way of Yale and Georgetown, and 
Ortiz, a Spanish bullfighter; both men 
die. The licentious Terry returns to 
the States, leaving Murdock to mull 
over the thought that she might be a 
symbolic Lilith. Conflict between 
Catholic sexual standards and the 
amoral lack of standards is the core 
of the novel, but the true resolution 
of the conflict is not indicated. Told 
in nervous, staccato prose and with 
swiftly manipulated scenes that set a 
colorful stage in Lima for the con- 
fused doings. 


Debby. By Max Steele. New York: 

Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

Southern authors recently show a 
predilection for trailing half - wits 
across the stage and through novels. 
Mental as well as physical weakness 
has a legitimate place in fiction; the 
thing is, the author must recognize a 
healthy norm. This is where Steele 
fails. He tells his story through the 
cloudiness of Debby’s mental defi- 
ciency and the effect is often con- 
fused or coy. After seven years in a 
mental home, Debby at forty-two is 
taken into the Merrill home where for 
fifteen murky years she partakes in 
the rearing of the Merrill children. 

Through the depression and up to 
the last year there are entanglements 
with the tense Mrs. Merrill, the slack 
Mr. Merrill and the obnoxious, though 
the author may have meant them to 
be wholesome, children. Blurred flash- 
backs show Debby’s past; her hus- 
band, father of her first child, was 
killed in World War I, she then had a 
“fatherless” child. These characters 
are entwined for Debby with the Mer- 
rilis, sometimes she even mistakes her- 
self for Mrs. Merrill. When Mrs. Mer- 
rill is almost mortally sick, Debby dies 
for a tear-sodden finale. The apparent 
point of this mawkish narrative is that 
what Steele interprets as a diseased 
mind is the equivalent of what he in- 
terprets as a healthy mind. 


Mary SANDROCK. 
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The Cocktail Party. A Comedy by T. 
S. Eliot. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00. 

The theme of this book, which con- 
tains the text of the play now enjoy- 
ing such a successful run at the Henry 
Miller Theater in New York, is that to 
which St. Augustine once gave such 
perdurable form: Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, and our hearts are rest- 
less until they rest in Thee. Not, as 
those who are familiar with Mr. Eliot’s 
work will know, that it is couched in 
such forthright language by this mas- 
ter of Symbolist poetry. 

The dramatic materials have been 
handled deftly and surely. The ac- 
tion presents a group of clever, culti- 
vated and bewildered people who cope 
with their problems against a setting 
of British upper-class society. This, I 
think, accounts to a great extent for 
the play’s popularity, since, allowing 
for the difference in time, the appoint- 
ments and the general atmosphere are 
not unlike those of an early Wilde or 
Pinero. 

With a reservation to be mentioned 
presently, the characters are gripping- 
ly alive and the situations in which 


they are involved are charged with 
the intensity of interest which so often 
attaches to even the minor experiences 


of vivid personalities. The dialogue 
is witty, with a happy combination of 
sparkling epigram and good talk, and 
wise with a terrible and disturbing 
wisdom that lifts the work out of the 
class of the ephemeral, where it might 
still rank as the best comedy of the 
season, into that of the perennially sig- 
nificant, where it becomes hard to ac- 
count for its popular appeal, since, un- 
like Shakespeare, Mr. Eliot does not 
utter his profundities in lucid terms. 
The press notices have made this 
story of muddled human relationships 
so generally well known that there is 
no need to summarize it here, but it 
may be in order to recall that Lavinia 
and Edward Chamberlayne, two of 
the bewildered trio concerned, are 
brought by the ministrations of the 
psychiatrist, Sir Henry Harcourt- 
Reilly, to a degree of self-knowledge 
and humility which induces them to 
make the best of each other, while 
Celia Coplestone, who has already be- 
come aware that she is “always alone,” 
who confesses to a feeling of failure 
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toward “someone outside of myself for 
which I must atone,” and who begs to 
be “cured of a craving for something 
I cannot find,” enters.an Anglican sis- 
terhood, goes as a medical missionary 
to a far-flung island under British do- 
minion, where she meets death by 
martyrdom. 

I must confess that this whole epi- 
sode constitutes for me an insuperable 
difficulty in the evaluation of the play 
as literature. It is not merely that it 
is obscure; it is blurred. Obviously 
the only reason for making such a 
choice as Celia made is an intense and 
personal love of God. But at the time 
of her interview with Sir Henry there 
was no reason to suppose that she so 
much as believed in God, nor does it 
ever become apparent that she ac- 
quired such faith, and out of it such 
love. I am perfectly well aware that 
if her dilemma had been discussed on 
that level or in those terms it would 
never have seen the Henry Miller 
Theater. 

But my real difficulty lies in the 
character of Sir Henry. The other 
persons in the play are clear-cut indi- 
viduals; he remains throughout a sym- 
bol, a figure out of allegory, and a con- 
fusing one at that. As the arbiter of 
human destinies he is obviously the 
most important character in the play 
and yet he is shrouded in mystery. 
This starts with his introduction as 
the Unidentified Stranger at the Party; 
it persists in the oracular manner in 
which he behaves on both social and 
professional occasions. In that man- 
ner there is something of the society 
doctor, something of the charlatan 
with his references to “myths and 
images” and his libations which re- 
semble incantations, although they are 
more literary than those in Macbeth; 
something of the priest, a hint of 
Something even higher. Surely the 
words with which he dismisses his 
“penitents” (“Go in peace; work out 
your salvation with diligence’), are 
filled with high significance. 

But what is it? Can it be that Sir 
Henry is merely a projection of the 
spirit of compromise which, accord- 
ing to Dorothy Sayers ,is the prevail- 
ing spirit of the Anglican Establish- 
ment, whose literary mouthpiece Mr. 
Eliot has become? The spirit which 
having rejected the Pillar and Ground 
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of Truth settles for an external beauty 
of ritual and a picturesque asceticism. 
To my way of thinking, the world 
might as well end with a whimper as 
with a half-truth. 

BLANCHE Mary KELLY. 


Psychiatry and Asceticism. By Felix D. 
Duffey, C.S.C. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $2.00. 

Practical and Theoretical Aspects of 
Psychoanalysis. By Lawrence S. 
Kubie, M.D. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press. $4.00. 
Father Duffey’s appraisal of a much 

debated new science will be welcomed 
by many intelligent observers who are 
disturbed over the current conflict be- 
tween the promoters and the critics 
of psychiatry. Actually psychiatrists 
have made helpful contributions to 
many unfortunate victims of mental 
weakness; but unquestionably psy- 
chiatrists have also wrought much 
harm to helpless patients, have out- 
witted their guileless guardians and 
have misled a large section of the gul- 
lible public. The author’s simply 
written and nicely balanced treatment 
of the issue may be summed up in 
two statements: (1) Some neuroses 
are helped by sound psychiatric treat- 
ment; but (2) “when psychoanalysis 
falsely assumes that every mental ten- 
sion is traceable to some hidden and 
remotely thwarted desire or uncon- 
trollable psychic force, the conse- 
quences of the psychiatric treatment 
may be disastrous.” 

Dr. Kubie’s informative and, on 
many pages sensible, book gives prac- 
tical suggestions which can be put to 
good use by anyone interested in a 
cure of maladjustment, his own or an- 
other’s. Like so many specialists, how- 
ever, the author yields to the tempta- 
tion of abandoning his unfinished job 
and undertaking to teach—expressly 
or implicitly—about such matters as 
faith, original sin, human responsibil- 
ity. Like so many of his colleagues 
too, he seems disposed to think that 
if one extreme is harmful, the opposite 
extreme must be helpful; and at times 
he seems to imply that the reactions 
of one individual under observation 
are practically identical with the re- 
actions of all other individuals. Now 
Dr. Kubie is no fly-by-night, uncerti- 
fled quack. He has behind him ex- 


perience gathered in Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, both as student and as 
instructor; he has done research work 
at the Rockefeller Institute, been an 
Associate in Neurology at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons at Colum- 
bia University, been attached to the 
New York Neurological Institute, and 
was an Associate in Psychiatry, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital. Currently he is Clin- 
ical Professor of Psychiatry and Men- 
tal Hygiene at the School of Medicine, 
Yale University, Member of the 
Faculty of the New York Psychoana- 
lytic Institute, and a practicing psy- 
choanalyst in New York City. It seems 
a great pity that he has not made bet- 
ter use of his varied experiences and 
of the abundant material at his com- 
mand. But his book confirms the im- 
pression that many psychoanalysts do 
more harm than good to their patients. 
He stirs up the memory of Emil Lud- 
wig’s warning: “Few people ever con- 
cern themselves about the damage 
done daily in psychoanalytical con- 
sulting-rooms.” He reminds us too of 
a passage in Father Duffey’s new book 
noticed above: 

“It is not only in psychoanalytical 
consulting rooms that such damage is 
done. We have a daily poisoning of 
the mind far more extensive in pop- 
ular presentation of erroneous or at 
least disputed psychoanalytical con- 
cepts in newspapers, magazines, pe- 
riodicals, on the radio, and in the 
movies. Normal mental health and 
emotional balance have perhaps been 
more upset by this popularization 
than by any other single factor in our 
time.” JOSEPH McSor ey. 


Decision in Germany. By General 
Lucius D. Clay. New York: Double- 
day & Co. $4.50. 

This important volume represents a 
dry, factual and unbiased account by 
the former American military gov- 
ernor of Germany of his official ac- 
tivities in the defeated Reich. The 
scholar especially will enjoy this book 
since it abounds with references to 
documents and treaties while the aver- 
age reader will be impressed by the 
dispassionate honesty embodied in its 
pages. This reviewer has heard Gen- 
eral Clay attacked in Germany as an 
executor of the Morgenthau Plan, and 
indeed the fact emerges from these 
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pages that this nefarious blueprint has 
only very gradually (and reluctant- 
ly) been discarded. Yet it is equally 
true that General Clay has been 
viciously assailed in certain Washing- 
ton circles as “pro-German,” but the 
incontrovertible fact remains that he 
was simply a soldier who carried out 
faithfully and intelligently a task as- 
signed to him. 

He has written a dry, but not a dull 
book. From it the careful reader will 
learn that prior to occupation the grim 
Nazi practice of executing hostages 
had been seriously contemplated and 
that it was Ambassador Winant who 
had opposed all demands for Russian 
guarantees of free communication 
with Berlin. Nor does General Clay 
mince words in naming the early 
stage of the occupation a “Cartha- 
ginian Peace” and in blaming the un- 
surmountable difficulties he himself 
encountered in his administration on 
the Potsdam Conference with the con- 
sequent uprooting of thirteen million 
refugees. 

The author admits that he was quite 
optimistic in the beginning about the 
prospects of Russo-Western co-opera- 
tion and that he thought the warnings 
of the various U. S. representatives in 
Moscow exaggerated, but he learned 
his lesson faster than others. The folly 
of giving to the Soviet forces the plates 
for the printing of occupation cur- 
rency almost cost the American tax- 
payer 300 million dollars, and this in- 
cident is as frankly mentioned as are 
some of the more stupid aspects of 
“denazification.” Clay tried every- 
thing to change the suicidal “JCS- 
1067” into another directive, though 
the bureaucratic machineries in Wash- 
ington were grinding slowly and Clay 
had to admit that the revised directive 
requested in October, 1945, had “not 
materialized in the spring of 1946 and 
did not reach us until July, 1947.” 
How much valuable time for actual re- 
construction was lost the reader is 
left to guess. Most interesting also are 
his pages on the Allied decision relat- 
ing to the artificially fixed level of 
steel production when the U. S. De- 
partment of State took the most un- 
favorable stand of all the powers con- 
cerned. At this time (1946), Clay 
writes, “our thinking at home was still 
very close to a scorched earth policy.” 
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Delightful is the General’s descrip- 
tion of the Moscow Conference, im- 
portant his emphasis on the fact that 
the German people were as little con- 
vinced of the war guilt of their lead- 
ing industrialists as the Allied courts 
themselves. A good third of the book 
is devoted to the Berlin Crisis and the 
rapidly deteriorating relations be- 
tween the Western Powers and the 
Soviet element in Germany. 

All in all, this is a good book and 
one cannot help mustering a human 
sympathy for its author who under 
the circumstances has done his best 
to rebuild a war torn country and to 
promote good will. 

ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Oswald 
Doughty. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $10.00. 

The fairly steep price of this vol- 
ume might suggest it to be one of those 
de luxe items intended more for dis- 
play than for reading, with full-color 
reproductions of Pre-Raphaelite art, 
garlanded with a little elegant com- 
ment. Actually what the ten dollars 
demanded by the publisher will buy 
is one of the most solidly constructed 
and interestingly written literary 
biographies of recent years. There 
are pictures—no colors, though; and 
they serve only to illumine the text, 
not to give it its excuse for being. Mr. 
Doughty insists that his book is “a 
study of the development of the per- 
sonality of an individual,” and no his- 
tory or critical evaluation of Pre- 
Raphaelitism. 

That is quite correct; though natu- 
rally one does not write about Rossetti 
without some attention to the artistic 
and literary movement of which he is 
the most famous representative. The 
question is one of emphasis. Here it 
is always on Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
himself; we see the other members of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood only 
in relationship to him. As we see the 
members of his family, the woman he 
loved, his famous friends among the 
writers and painters of the great Vic- 
torian heyday. (Tennyson appears in 
an especially interesting role: an ad- 
mirer of Rossetti, but careful not to 
let himself be publicly associated with 
the moral ambiguities and raffishness 
of the movement.) 















The grotesque (or tragic) elements 
which have contributed so heavily to 
the creation of the Rossetti legend are 
treated sensibly and in proportion. 
Everyone knows that in his first hor- 
ror-stricken reaction to the mysterious 
death of his wife, Rossetti buried his 
unpublished poems with her, then 
years later “retrieved” them—and too 
frequently this sort of thing is just 
about all that is known. Of such 
bizarre episodes Mr. Doughty makes 
only what it is impossible not to make. 
And so with Rossetti’s addiction to the 
pleasures and anodynes of women, 
alcohol, and drugs. Facts are never 
made to appear more dramatic or 
lurid than they essentially are. 

One statement, which to the major- 
ity of readers would seem quite inci- 
dental, must not go unacknowledged 
here. In his discussion of Rossetti’s 
reception in America, Mr. Doughty 
tells us: “When the New York CatHo- 
Lic Wor.Lb very belatedly reviewed his 
poems ... he was greatly heartened 
by what he considered the justice and 
subtlety of the article.’ Thus we are 
reminded that this journal has a long 
and honorable history in the criticism 
of contemporary letters. May its re- 
views ever be just and subtle, even if 
occasionally belated. 

PAuL DINKINS. 


The Way of Divine Love. The Message 
of the Sacred Heart to the World. 
By Sister Josefa Menendez. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press. $4.25. 
Sister Josefa Menendez died in 1923 

at Poitiers. Only four years had she 
lived as a Sister in the Society of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. In 1938 her 
story appeared in Un Appel a l’Amour 
with a foreword of recommendation 
from the then Cardinal Pacelli. This 
present volume answers the demand 
for a complete biography. 

She lived only four years in the So- 
ciety but they were years of innumera- 
ble revelations and visitations from 
our Lord. There is nothing substan- 
tially new in this record of her revela- 
tions which Christ told her to write 
down and keep. It simply confirms 


the doctrines of divine mercy as they 
are found in the Psalms, in St. John 
and in the Revelations to St. Margaret 
Mary. But there is a certain urgent 
timeliness about them that is remi- 
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niscent of those at Fatima. They are 
specially appropriate in this Year of 
the Great Return. Our Lord told 
Josefa that what hurt Him most was 
not sin but unrepentance, and that the 
chosen ones who would bring about 
the return of sinners must themselves 
suffer, “must be nailed to the cross.” 
Sister Josefa’s life was as obscure 
as that of the Little Flower and she 
died alone. She was however extraor- 
dinary in her simplicity. Times in- 
numerable she suffered diabolical per- 
secution; she was dragged down to 
Hell, her body was burned and she 
heard the demons bewailing their fate. 
After her death she was miraculously 
clothed in her religious habit. Yet in 
spite of these singular happenings, 
there was nothing precious, sentimen- 
tal, eccentric or complicated about her 
religious life. Her message is authen- 
ticated by her humility and by her 
childlike love of the Sacred Heart. At 
death she went to God like an arrow 
to its mark. “I am all ready to go, 
I have reached the station . .. my 
ticket has been paid for... and my 
luggage registered. ... I have no fear 
at all. ... I have given Him every- 
thing.” JOHN B. SHEERIN. 


Rome: Portrait of the Eternal City. 
Edited by Herbert Bittner and Er- 
nest Nash. Introduction by Giuseppe 
Prezzolini. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Co. $6.50. 

It would be difficult to think of a 
better briefing for prospective visitors 
to Rome than a few hours spent with 
this book. The Introduction, written 
with Latin grace in impeccable Eng- 
lish, is a valuable, penetrating study of 
the Eternal City from its foundation 
down to this present Holy Year. 

Dr. Prezzolini writes not only of 
The Tragic History of Rome, its Na- 
ture and Ruins, its Grandeur, its 
Churches, its Art, its Law, its Great 
Men, Historic Guests, Heretics in 
Rome, but also, with charm, of The 
Bouquet of Rome, the odor di sacresti; 
of the two characteristics of the 
Church particularly in evidence there, 
her democracy and her conservatism; 
of the mysterious Light of Rome, its 
Smells, its Joys, its Fountains, Rome 
through Foreign Eyes, and America 
and Rome. Under these and other 
captions, a scholar’s knowledge and 
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historic sense is put at the reader’s 
service, leaving him with a basic un- 
derstanding of this great center of 
Christendom. 

The Introduction is followed by 170 
fine photographs, many of them full 
page, showing pictorially the develop- 
ment outlined by Dr. Prezzolini. The 
plates and the preceding paragraphs 
of compact explanatory text are cor- 
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respondingly numbered for the con- 
venience of the reader. 

This is a handsome, well planned 
volume, a credit to all concerned in its 
production. The Holy Year may have 
brought it forth, but it will be not only 
an enduring pleasure to pilgrims but 
a lasting compensation to the stay at 
homes who must do their traveling 
vicariously. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Seeds of Treason. The True Story of 
the Hiss-Chambers Tragedy. By Ralph 
Toledano and Victor Lasky (Published 
for Newsweek by Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York. $3.50). Do not con- 
clude from the title that this book is 
run of the mill. From the journal- 
ist’s point of view it is a fine profes- 
sional job—the welding of millions of 
words into a reasonably sized yet com- 
prehensive pattern. From the reader’s 
point of view it is a delightfully reada- 
ble presentation of all the evidence re- 
quired for the forming of a fair judg- 
ment on a most puzzling case. From 
the publisher’s point of view it is a 
tremendously successful scoop, a pub- 
lication so well timed, so skillfully 
prepared, so cleverly advertised that 
it became a best seller—with several 
reprintings—even before its appear- 
ance in the shops. 

To many, its outstanding excellence 
consists in the clear light it throws on 
the process by which an heir of the 
American tradition is turned into a 


traitor to his country. The coupling 
of liberalism with irreligion spawns 
truly monstrous and loathsome char- 
acters. 

Incident in Silver. By A. M. Sullivan 
(New York: Declan X. McMullen Co. 
$3.00). Inspiration is drawn from 
many and different things in this 
book of lyrics: stags and earthworms, 
Deirdre and Michelangelo, the Sulli- 
van brothers who died together on the 
Juneau. Sonnet, ballad, free verse, all 
are handled with clear and melodious 
skill. 

To those who feel that poetry must 
be difficult, before it is worth a look; 
that exegesis should be as necessary 
to lyrics as to the scriptures, Incident 
in Silver will not appeal. 

But there is an older and more hon- 
orable tradition in English poetry, 
and of that tradition A. M. Sullivan is 
a worthy heir. Particularly delightful 
is the delicacy of such pieces as his 
title poem, and the irony and feeling 
of “At the Wake.” 
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